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Our  pnotos,  grapkics  and  stories 
kring  tke  news  to  life. 
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Tribune 

m  KNIGHT-RIDDER 


Through  Knight-Ridder/Tribune,  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers  had  the  chance  to  use  Detroit  Free  Press 
Photographer  George  Waldman’s  endearing  pictures  of 
the  birth  of  Ishuana  Marie  Alexander. 

It’s  an  eyecatching  picture,  like  many  that  we  move,  but 
what  makes  it  even  more  special  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
part  of  the  Free  Press  Guide  to  Parenting  series,  more 
than  30  graphics,  photos  and  stories  on  the  basics  of 
child  care  made  available  to  KRT  customers. 

At  KRT,  we  place  a  premium  on  packaging  photos  and 
graphics  with  news  and  feature  stories  to  make  them 
reader — and  editor — friendly. 
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MARCH 

2>5  —  American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

6*8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

6*8  —  Southern  Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 
7-11  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

9-11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City 

17-19  —  Missouri  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Meeting,  Capitol 
Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

30-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

23- 25  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1 2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20- 22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

21- 23  —  Kansas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Holidome  Hotel,  Manhattan 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

29-5/ 1  —  Religion  Newswriters  Association  Convention,  New 
York  Times  Building,  New  York 

MAY 

2-8  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
1  2- 15  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Sheraton 
Grand  Torrey  Pines,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

15-18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  5- 18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

1  -4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

8-11  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 
25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/22/94 

2/15/94 

2/23/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

52.25 

51.00 

39.875 

Capital  CitieslABC  Inc.  (NY) 

683.00 

681.375 

488.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.375 

28.375 

22.125 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

39.625 

40.00 

29.75 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

18.25 

18.625 

15.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

55.25 

54.00 

50.50 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

20.00 

19.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.75 

56.25 

60.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.875 

35.625 

29.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY] 

23.875 

23.125 

22.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

27.00 

26.125 

20.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

32.25 

34.50 

33.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.625 

27.50 

28.75 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  19.75 

19.75 

18.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

36.25 

36.375 

36.50 

E.WScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.875 

28.75 

27.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.125 

34.625 

32.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

56.375 

57.25 

51.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

252.00 

250.00 

237.50 

1  #  Initial  Public  Offering '  U/3/93  at  $16.50 

1  *  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/22/94 

2/15/94 

2/23/93 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

16.875 

17.00 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.125 

14.00 

10.125 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.25 

19.00 

18.25 

Reuters  (c) 

91.25 

89.875 

57.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.375 

17.25 

14.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.75 

17.125 

14.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.875 

15.625 

13.75 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

25.50 

25.625 

23.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.05 

6.86 

3.97 

News  Corp.  Ltd.(c) 

59.125 

58.25 

41.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

1  Prepared  for  E^P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &.  Co.  Inc. 

About  Awards 


The  ^ple  Report 
On  PowerPC 


Number  2  -  RISC  Performance  and  Cross-Platform  Compatibility 


Many  of  the  most  popular 
applications  have  been  or  are 
being  optimized  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high-perfor¬ 
mance  PowerPC  processor. 


PowerPC  chips  are  faster  and 
less  expensive  than  Pentium 
chips  -  so  are  the  personal 
computers  they  will  run. 


A  complete  Macintosh 
system  with  PowerPC  will 
cost  well  under  $2,500,  but 
will  offer  better  performance 
than  higher-priced  Pentium - 
based  systems. 


With  SoftWindows,  Macintosh 
with  PowerPC  will  have 
the  ability  to  run  DOS  and 
Windows  applications, 
unmodified. 


For  more  information  about 
Macintosh  with  PowerPC, 
call  1-800-732-3131,  ext.  150, 
in  the  U.S.  We'll  send  you  a 
copy  of  our  informative,  free 
booklet,  PowerPC  Technol¬ 
ogy:  The  Power  Behind  the 
Next  Generation  of  Macintosh 
Systems.  In  Canada,  call 
1-800-665-2775,  ext.  910. 


In  the  first  half  of  1994,  Apple  wiU  introduce  a 
new  family  of  computers  that  already  has  the  entire  com¬ 
puter  industry  standing  on  end. 

They  will  offer  better  performance  than  com¬ 
puters  based  on  the  X86  microprocessors.  They  will  be 
extremely  competitive  on  a  price  basis.  And  they  will  be 
compatible  with  Windows  and  DOS  appliations,  by  using 
SoftWindows  software. 

They  will  be  based  on  the  revolutionary  new 
PowerPC"  microprocessor,  created  jointly  by  Apple,  IBM 
and  Motorola. 

For  the  first  time,  desktop  personal  computers 
will  take  advantage  of  RISC  chip  architecture  previously 
found  only  in  hi^-performance  workstations.  This  ad¬ 
vance  will  make  possible  quantum  improvements  in  the 
way  we  manj^e  and  work  with  information. 

RISC  VS.  CISC. 

Tlemendous  advances  have  been  made  in  CISC 
architecture  over  the  years.  However,  the  physical  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  new,  high-performance  CISC  design  mean  that 
CISC  chips  must  be  significantly  biggpr  and  more  complex, 
and  must  run  at  hotter  temperatures  to  perform  the  same 
tasks  as  comparable  RISC  chips.  Consequently,  the  newer 
generation  of  CISC  chips,  like  the  Pentium,  are  much  more 
expensive  to  manufacture.  Which  means  that  personal 
computers  powered  by  PowerPC  chips  can  offer  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advantage  in  price  as  well  as  in  performance. 

CISC  vs.  RISC  Perforaance  Evolitioii 


As  you  can  see  on  the  chart,  RISC  micrcpoces- 
sors  offer  dramatically  greater  potential  for  growth,  leadii^ 
us  well  into  the  next  century  and  increasing  the  practical¬ 
ity  of  features  like  voice  recognition,  videoconferencing, 
object-oriented  software  and  multimedia  capabilities  - 
functions  that  will  be  integral  to  doing  business  in  the 
21st  century. 

More  compatible  personal  computers. 

Applek  new  generation  of  Macintosh"  personal 
computers  built  around  the  PowerPC  chip  offer  the  ability 
to  run  MS-DOS  and  Windows  applications,  as 
well  as  Macintosh  s(^are.Movii^  from  one  I  ^ 
environmenttothenextwillbeseamlessand,  |  ^ 
even  more  importantly,  it  will  be  effortless. 

PC  users  who  move  to  Macintosh  with  PowerPC 
will  gain  access  to  the  large  number  of  new  applications 
which  take  advantage  of  the  incredible  performance  of  the 
new  PowerPC  chip. 

Higher-performance  optimized  applications. 

when  PowerPC  microprocessor-equipped 
Macintosh  computers  begin  shipping,  software  developers 
including  Microsoft,  WordPerfect,  Adobe,  Aldus  and  Claris 
will  begin  diqiping  new  versions  (rf  their  most  popular  soft¬ 
ware,  specifically  rewritten  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
new  processor’s  capabilities. 

These  optimized,  sometimes  called  “native,” 
applications  will  offer  significantly  faster  performance  than 
their  MS-DOS,  Windows  or  current  Macintodi  counterparts. 


Unprecedented  value. 

Because  RISC-based  personal  computers  cost 
less  to  manufacture  than  equiralent  systems  based  on  CISC 
diips,  we  will  be  able  to  make  this  techndogy  available  for 
well  under  $2,500  for  a  complete  mainstream  desktop  sys¬ 
tem!  Competitive  with  a  lower-perfor-  ^ 

mance,  Pentium-based  PCr  Vl^tch 
for  Apple  Report  #3,  coming  soon.  xiDpiv^fBt 
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2  Stock  Tables 
2  About  Awards 
2  Calendar 

6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

1  7  Legally  Speaking 
“Takin’  care  of  business”  often  requires 
overtime  —  certainly  in  the  newspaper 
business,  where  employees  frequently 
must  go  beyond  a  normal  workday  to 
get  the  job  done. 

1  8  Legal  Briefs 

24  Book  Reviews 

35  Ownership  Changes 

54  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
The  state  of  news  standards  today  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  the  “golden  age”  of 
journalism. 
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What’s  All  The  Fuss 


NAFTA  About? 


8  Lawsuit  Alleges 

‘Photographic  Piracy’ 

Stock  photo  company  says  Newsday 
used  computer  to  lift  copyrighted  pho¬ 
to  images  for  use  in  “derivative”  illus¬ 
tration. 

1  1  ‘Tonya  Tapper’  Ad 
Creates  A  Stir 

The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  gets 
complaints  from  readers  after  it  runs  an 
ad  for  a  “collapsible  personal  protec¬ 
tion  device”  similar  to  the  one  used  in 
the  attack  on  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan. 

1  4  Compromise 

Inflames  Controversy 

The  publisher  of  the  Jewish  Press  says 
he  no  longer  will  accept  ads  from  a 
charity  because  it  “subsidizes”  the  com¬ 
peting  Jewish  Week. 

1  5  Heading  The  AP 
Sports  Family 

Terry  Taylor  is  the  first  woman  sports 
editor  at  the  Associated  Press. 


1  8  Natural  Disaster 
News  Popular 
With  Readers 

A  Times  Mirror  Center  survey  shows 
high  levels  of  interest  in  earthquake 
coverage,  while  the  majority  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  the  Lorena  Bobbitt  case  was 
overcovered. 
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1  2  Campus  Journalism 
22  Newspeople  in  the  News 


Page  8  Problem  illustration 


YouVe  Seen  How  It  Works 
Now  Get  One  for  Your  Own  Protection 

“The  Tonya  Tapper” 


This  collapsible  personal  protection  device,  the  same  one  used  in  the  attack 
of  NaiKy  Kerrigan,  is  an  ^ective  tneaiu  of  combatirtg  crime.  Portable  atsd 
conccahible,  the  8”  baton  extertds  to  16"  with  the  fli^  of  a  wrist. 

Made  of  dikk-walled  steel  by  ASP,  the  pnkection  specialists  The  Tonya 
Tapper  hides  in  purse,  briefer  or  ^ove  compartment.  Used  by  police 
profesiionaU  to  protect  odters,  it’s  now  available  to  help  you  protect 

For  serious  crime  prevention,  order  your  Tonya  T^Jper  today.  Sersd  $39.95 
plus  $6.05  tax,  shippirtg  and  harwlling  to:  DMA  Properties,  LLC,  701  4d\ 
Ave.  S.,  Suite  500,  M(^.,  MN  55415.  Morseyback  guarantee. 


Ninja  Turtles 
courtesy  ofi 
New  Line  Cinema 


Terminator  2 
courtesy  <^: 

LIVE  Home  Video 


1 


.1 


The  indispensable  ^nide  for 
families  who  like  movies. 

Once  a  week  he^innin^ 
March  1. 


\Afeshit^on  Post 
Writers  Group 

202-334-6375  or 
S00-S79-9794 
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Avoid  self-censorship 

“OPINION  PIECE  UPSETS  students;  paper  gets  trashed.”  “Ethnicity  of  stu¬ 
dent  journalist  is  challenged.”  “Cartoon’s  message  backfires  in  Calif.” 

The  recent  rise  in  ethnic  and  racial  sensitivity  is  creating  problems 
throughout  the  country  for  both  the  student  and  professional  press.  The 
above  headlines  reflect  just  a  few  taken  from  recent  stories  appearing  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

In  the  first  instance,  an  Asian-American  student  wrote  a  satire  in  a  cam¬ 
pus  publication  in  which  she  expressed  her  light-hearted  opinion  of  Asian- 
American  males.  The  response?  A  group  of  Asian-American  males  stole 
2,000  copies  of  the  publication  and  trashed  it.  The  leader  of  the  group  said, 
“Burning  it  might  have  been  better  if  we’d  wanted  to  make  a  much  stronger 
statement.” 

The  second  headline  refers  to  a  situation  in  which  a  black  reporter  at  a 
campus  newspaper  was  torn  by  criticism  from  other  blacks  on  campus  after 
the  publication  of  a  cartoon  showing  a  KKK  lynching  party  preparing  to  hang 
an  innocent  black  man.  He  was  accused  of  selling  out  his  fellow  blacks  be¬ 
cause  he  worked  at  the  campus  paper,  which  had  a  predominantly  white  staff. 

Then  we  have  the  more  recent  case  in  California  in  which  the  Sacramento 
Bee  carried  a  cartoon  that  made  a  strong  statement  criticizing  the  logic  of 
black  leader  Louis  Farrakhan. 

“You  can’t  be  a  racist  by  talking  —  only  by  acting,”  said  a  scroll  quoting  a 
recent  Farrakhan  statement.  The  scroll  was  being  shown  by  one  Ku  Klux 
Klan  member  to  another,  who  responds,  “That  nigger  makes  a  lot  of  sense.” 

The  purpose  of  the  cartoon  was  to  debunk  Farrakhan’s  statement  that 
speech  alone  cannot  be  racist.  Local  black  leaders  have  led  a  boycott  of  the 
newspaper,  calling  it  racist  for  using  the  word  “nigger.” 

Bee  president  Erwin  Potts  wrote,  “The  cartoon  was  intended  to  be  a  reaf¬ 
firmation  of  our  stand  against  bigotry.  Unfortunately,  that  anti-racism  mes¬ 
sage  has  been  lost  in  the  ensuing  controversy.” 

Racism  continues  to  exist  in  this  country,  and  it  is  up  to  newspapers  to 
confront  the  issue,  not  ignore  it.  While  it’s  true  that  newspapers  have  to  be 
ethnically  and  racially  sensitive,  newspapers  also  have  to  be  candid  and  truth¬ 
ful.  Newspapers  cannot  begin  censoring  themselves  simply  because  some 
community  leaders  want  them  to  accentuate  only  the  positive  or  to  make  be¬ 
lieve  that  racism  and  ethnic  hatred  do  not  exist. 

Things  cannot  be  allowed  to  reach  a  point  where  newspapers  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  begin  pleasing  all  readers  every  day  of  the  week.  That  was  not  the  rea¬ 
son  our  founding  fathers  adopted  the  First  Amendment  protection  we  have 
embraced  since  1791. 


No  time  for  sex 

THE  NEW  YORK  Post’s  Ann  Bollinger  reports  from  Lillehammer,  Norway, 
that  each  member  of  the  working  press  has  received  from  Olympic  officials  a 
gift  pack  containing  two  condoms  and  information  on  AIDS. 

Brian  Creighton  of  Reuters  said,  “I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  use  them.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Cox  exec  says  columnist 
misunderstood  press  releases 


MICHAEL  CONNIFF  APPARENTLY 
holds  himself  out  as  some  kind  of  guru 
on  the  future  of  electronic  publishing 
and  he  may  be  one.  What  he  is  not, 
however,  is  an  accurate  or  fair-minded 
reporter. 

In  his  column  (E6?P,  Nov.  20,  1993, 
p.  5),  Mr.  Conniff,  without  checking 
the  most  obvious  sources,  myself  in¬ 
cluded,  proceeded  to  brand  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  and  BellSouth  Corporation  as 
hucksters.  He  says  we  promised  a  “na¬ 
tional”  database  service  and  then  re¬ 
vealed  in  one  of  our  later  announce¬ 
ments  that  the  joint  venture  between 
the  two  companies  centers  its  current 
effort  on  Atlanta. 

We  never  suggested  to  anyone  at  any 


)erdom. 


so  YIARS  AOO  .  .  .  Many 
small  town  publishers  are  applying 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  licenses  and  build¬ 
ing  permits  for  FM  broadcasting 
stations  when  restrictions  on  con¬ 
struction  are  lifted.  Low  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  and 
steady  signals  are  attractions. 

A  test  conducted  by  the  Reading 
Clinic  of  New  York  University 
found  that  E&P’s  wartime  format, 
with  narrower  columns  and  smaller 
but  more  legible  type,  is  16%  easier 
to  read. 

The  privilege  of  direct  filing  from 
the  Anzio  beachhead  in  Italy  was 
withdrawn  for  three  days  because  of 
“alarmist”  reports  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  Anzio.  British  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Winston  Churchill  said  the  re¬ 
ports  were  coming  from  Naples  and 
Algiers,  not  the  beachhead,  and  fil¬ 
ing  privileges  were  restored. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  26,  1944 
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time  that  Cox  and  BellSouth  were 
launching  a  national  business.  We 
have  pulled  together  a  consortium  of 
30  newspapers,  almost  exclusively  in 
the  South,  to  work  with  our  joint  ven¬ 
ture  company  in  planning  for  possible 
classified/yellow  page  projects  in  their 
communities  based  on  the  outcomes  of 
our  first  real  business  effort  in  Atlanta. 
That’s  what  we  said  we’d  do  in  the  first 
place  and  it  is  what  we  are  proceeding 
to  accomplish.  The  initial  Atlanta 
business  is  being  designed  as  an  opera¬ 
tor-assisted  goods  and  services  directo¬ 
ry  that  is  accessed  by  dialing  511. 

Mr.  Conniff  goes  on  to  say  that  our 
Atlanta  service  will  have  a  “split  per¬ 
sonality”  because  (he  alleges)  the  yel¬ 
low  page  service  will  be  operator-as¬ 
sisted  and  the  classified  service  will  be 
accessed  by  Touch-Tone,  i.e.,  audiotex. 
He’s  wrong.  Both  Atlanta  services  will 
be  operator-assisted  when  they  are 
started  and  were  never  thought  of  in 
any  other  way.  Migrating  the  integrat¬ 
ed  database  to  other  technology  plat¬ 
forms  is  an  obvious  “next  step.” 

When  we  complained  directly  to 
Conniff  about  his  fundamental  inaccu¬ 
racies,  he  made  the  lame  defense  that 
he  wrote  his  opinion  piece  on  the  basis 
of  his  understanding  of  our  press  re¬ 
leases.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  column  written 
on  the  basis  of  his  misunderstanding  of 
our  press  releases  coupled  with  no  ef¬ 
fort  on  his  part  to  check  his  opinion 
with  reasonable  and  obvious  sources. 

Jim  McKnight,  vice  president  for 
telecommunications  for  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  is  quoted  in  the  column  on  the 
basis  of  prior  interviews,  not  at  all  in  the 
context  of  the  column.  In  the  column, 
Mr.  Conniff  describes  McKnight  as 
“prescient  in  these  matters.”  Well,  Mr. 
Conniff,  if  McKnight  is  so  “prescient” 
(and  he  is),  you  might  have  called  him 
for  a  viewpoint  rather  than  forming 
your  own  judgments  based  on  your  mis¬ 
understanding  of  press  releases. 

David  Easterly 

Easterly  is  president 

of  Cox  Newspapers 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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Lawsuit  Alleges 
‘Photographic  Piracy’ 

Stock  photo  company  says  Newsday  used  computer  to  lift 
copyrighted  photo  images  for  use  in  ‘derivative’  illustration 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IN  ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  of  the  legal 
quagmire  created  by  computerized  im¬ 
age  manipulation,  a  stock  photo  com¬ 
pany  has  accused  Newsday  of  stealing 
parts  of  two  photo  images  and  incorpo¬ 
rating  them  into  a  computer  illustra¬ 
tion. 

In  a  $1.4  million  copyright  infringe¬ 
ment  suit,  the  company,  FPG  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.,  New  York  City,  accuses 
Newsday  of  “photographic  piracy”  by 
allegedly  scanning  two  photos  from 
FPG’s  catalogue  into  a  computer  and 
using  them  to  create  a  “derivative” 
computer-generated  illustration,  which 
accompanied  a  story  about  the  “virtual 
reality”  of  computer  networks. 

The  suit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  New  York,  also  names  as  defendants 
Newsday  publisher  Robert  Johnson,  il¬ 
lustrator  Hayes  Cohen  and  Robert  Eis¬ 
ner,  vice  president  in  charge  of  the  art 
department. 

FPG  is  suing  on  behalf  of  photogra¬ 
phers  James  Porto  and  Chris  Michaels, 
whose  photographic  images  were  cre¬ 
ated  with  the  help  of  computers. 

FPG  says  it  took  the  unusual  step  of 
suing  a  regular  customer  —  Newsday 
has  bought  rights  to  more  than  175  im¬ 
ages  during  seven  years  —  not  to  chal¬ 
lenge  artists’  rights  to  merge  elements 
of  different  photos  but  to  shed  light  on 
the  issue  of  copyright  in  the  computer 
age. 

FPG  president  Barbara  Roberts  said 
the  case  demonstrates  “the  widespread 
larceny  of  printed  photographs  by 
unauthorized  digital  scanning.” 

“It’s  extremely  important  for  the 
photography  industry  that  issues  about 
this  case  get  out,”  she  said. 

“People  don’t  understand  how  photo 


licensing  works.” 

Photographers,  as  well  as  free-lance 
writers,  have  expressed  concern  about 
opportunities  for  theft  of  creative  work 
now  that  so  many  avenues  of  commu¬ 
nication  are  available,  from  computer 
networks  to  compact  disks. 

Roberts  said  many  newspaper  photo 
editors  and  art  directors  are  familiar 
with  the  licensing  process,  but  graphic 
artists  often  are  not.  In  addition,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  image  scanning  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  systems  do  little  to  notify 
users  about  copyright  laws,  she  noted. 

She  said  that  before  it  filed  suit, 
FPG  called  Newsday’s  graphic  artist  six 
times  and  Eisner  once  to  discuss  the 
alleged  piracy  but  got  no  response. 

FPG  said  that  despite  Newsday’s  ef¬ 
forts  “to  conceal  their  plagiarism”  by 
changing  faces  and  moving  figures,  it  is 
“obvious  to  any  ordinary  observer” 
that  the  photos  were  taken  from  its 


Stock  photo  company  FPQ  International 
Corp.,  New  York  City,  accuses  Newsday 
of  “photographic  piracy”  by  allegedly 
scanning  two  photos  from  FPQ’s 
catalogue  (below  and  bottom  right)  into 
a  computer  and  using  them  to  create  a 
front-page  “derivative"  illustration  (top 
right),  which  accompanied  a  story  about 
the  “virtual  reality”  of  computer 
networks. 


catalogue. 

Alleging  “willfulness,”  FPG’s  29-page 
complaint  accuses  the  newspaper  of  14 
infringements  and  seeks  the  maximum 
$100,000  penalty  for  each. 

Segments  of  Newsday’s  graphic  ap¬ 
peared  in  three  places  in  the  Nov.  7 
edition.  continues 
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The  move  to  USA  Weekend 
continues.  In  the  past  two  years 
over  70  newspapers  chose  to  add  USA 
Weekend.  We  are  now  carried  by  more 
newspapers  than  any  other  weekend 
magazine. 

Why?  USA  Weekend  offers  a  fresh 
editorial  approach  and  new  revenue¬ 
generating  ideas.  Sharp,  hard-hitting 
stories  help  you  attract  cmcial  younger 
readership.  Interactive  features  encour¬ 
age  readers  to  respond  and  get 
involved.  Plus,  tie-in  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  bring  in  extra  business  for  you. 

The  trend  is  clear.  More  newspapers 
than  ever  before  are  using  USA 
Weekend  to  help  secure  a  stronger 
tomorrow...  right  now.  Call  Chuck 
Gabrielson,  Executive  Vice  President, 
at  (212)  715-2148,  to  find  out  more. 
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Tonya,  Nancy 
To  Meet 
M  Practice 


FPQ’s  suit  was  filed  the  same  day  that 
Newsday  created  a  computer-aided 
journalistic  controversy  by  printing  a  full- 
page,  front-page  image  showing  U.S. 
Olympic  team  members  Nancy  Kerrigan 
and  Tonya  Harding  skating  side  by  side 
in  the  same  rink. 

The  image  on  the  cover  of  New  York 
Newsday  editions  was  accompanied  by  a 
caption  explaining  that  the  figure-skat¬ 
ing  competitors  “appear  to  skate  togeth¬ 
er  in  this  New  York  Newsday  composite 
illustration.” 

The  journalistic  problem  was  that 
what  was  pictured  had  never  taken 
place,  and  despite  the  caption,  the  pho¬ 
to  looked  every  bit  like  a  news  photo. 


Newsday  spokeswoman  Chiara  Co- 
letti  declined  to  answer  questions 
about  the  case,  citing  policy  on  litiga¬ 
tion,  except  to  say  the  suit  was  being 
examined  and  “we  are  optimistic  this  is 
going  to  be  settled  amicably.” 

The  photo  company’s  fees  are  nego¬ 
tiable,  in  advance,  based  on  audience 
size,  size  of  photos,  placement,  repeti¬ 
tion  and  whether  images  are  used  for 
news  or  advertising;  no  partial  fees  for 
parts  of  photos  are  allowed.  When  im¬ 
ages  are  used  without  authorization, 
prices  quadruple,  Roberts  said. 

Based  on  the  use  of  two  images  on 
the  front  page  and  two  inside  pages  of 
a  paper  with  850,000  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion,  FPG  said  it  would  have  charged 
Newsday  $1,500  to  $2,500,  if  the  price 
was  settled  in  advance. 

FPG  attorney  Nancy  Wolff  said 
there  was  “a  dearth  of  reported  deci¬ 
sions  in  this  area,  and  we  know  of  no 
trials  involving  digital  theft.” 

Ironically,  FPG’s  suit  was  filed  the 


same  day,  Feb.  16,  that  Newsday  creat¬ 
ed  a  computer-aided  journalistic  con¬ 
troversy  by  printing  a  full-page,  front¬ 
page  image  showing  U.S.  Olympic 
team  members  Nancy  Kerrigan  and 
Tonya  Harding  skating  side  by  side  in 
the  same  rink.  The  image  on  the  cover 
of  New  York  Newsday  editions  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  caption  explaining 
that  the  figure-skating  competitors 
“appear  to  skate  together  in  this  New 
York  Newsday  composite  illustration.” 

The  journalistic  problem  was  that 
what  was  pictured  had  not  taken  place, 
and  despite  the  caption,  the  photo 
looked  every  bit  like  a  news  photo. 

Columbia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  dean  Stephen  Isaacs,  in  a  New 
York  Times  story  by  William  Glaber- 
son,  called  the  front-page  photo  “the 
ultimate  journalistic  sin.” 

New  York  Newsday  editor  Donald 
Forst  defended  the  composite  because 
it  clearly  was  labeled. 

Correction 

THE  INCORRECT  CIRCULATION 
of  the  Boston  Herald  was  published  in  a 
story  (E&P,  Feb.  12,  p.  15). 

The  Herald’s  circulation  is  327,715 
daily  and  111,911  Sunday,  according  to 
an  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  report 
on  the  period  ending  March  28,  1993, 
that  was  released  in  December  1993. 

The  story  also  said  the  Herald  “gets  a 
fraction  of  the  advertising  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.”  That  statement  is  disputed  by  Di¬ 
anne  Chin,  Herald  market  research  and 
administration  manager. 

According  to  Competitive  Media  Re¬ 
porting  figures  provided  by  Chin,  the 
Herald  has  a  42%  daily  share  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  inches  run  in  the  market  com¬ 
pared  to  58%  for  the  Boston  Globe.  The 
Herald  also  has  50.6%  of  the  market’s 
daily  classified  ad  linage,  according  to 
Leading  National  Advertisers  Inc. 

Clarification 

POOR  WORDING  IN  a  story  about 
the  sales  potential  of  on-line  services 
(E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  22)  distorted  the 
meaning  of  a  comment  by  Tim  DiSci- 
pio,  president  of  the  firm  that  markets 
PC  Flowers,  an  on-line  florist. 

At  the  “Interactive  Newspapers  ’94” 
conference,  DiScipio  said  PC  Flowers 
in  1993  sold  110,000  flower  orders  to 
31,000  of  Prodigy’s  1.1  million  house¬ 
hold  subscribers. 


Feds  charge 
Hoffenberg;  his 
women’s  paper  folds 

STEVEN  HOFFENBERG,  THE  debt 
collector  who  inspired  a  newsroom  re¬ 
volt  during  his  failed  takeover  of  the 
New  York  Post  last  year,  stands  accused 
of  securities  fraud  and  obstruction  of 
justice  in  what  prosecutors  call  a  $450 
million  investment  swindle. 

The  charges,  filed  Feb.  18  by  federal 
prosecutors  in  New  York  City,  allege 
that  Hoffenberg  and  others  involved  in 
his  Towers  Financial  Corp.  debt-collec¬ 
tion  company  falsified  financial  records 
to  entice  new  investors,  whose  money 
was  used  to  pay  off  earlier  investors. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  began  investigating  Towers  in 
1989  and  sued  the  financially  tottering 
company  last  year  on  similar  civil 
charges  of  defrauding  investors.  In 
March,  Towers  filed  for  protection  from 
creditors  under  Chapter  11  of  the  feder¬ 
al  bankruptcy  law. 

In  the  latest  charges,  the  government 
accused  Hoffenberg,  who  was  obliged  to 
cooperate  with  investigators  as  part  of  a 
plea  agreement  in  the  civil  case,  of  ob¬ 
structing  the  SEC  investigation  and  ly¬ 
ing  in  sworn  depositions. 

Hoffenberg  was  released  on  a  $1  mil¬ 
lion  bond  co-signed  by  Mary  Hasho, 
who  was  named  in  earlier  court  papers 
as  his  lover.  If  convicted,  he  faces  15 
years  in  prison  and  $500,000  in  fines. 

It’s  been  a  hard  year  for  Hoffenberg, 
whose  company  bought  uncollected 
debts  from  other  companies  and  tried 
to  collect  them. 

A  year  ago,  his  failed  bid  to  buy  the 
then-bankrupt  Post  inspired  a  news¬ 
room  revolt,  including  nearly  an  entire 
edition  of  negative  news  stories  about 
his  checkered  business  history. 

Hoffenberg,  whose  assets  were  frozen 
by  the  SEC’s  civil  suit,  was  displaced 
from  the  Post  within  weeks  but  eventu¬ 
ally  succumbed  to  the  newspaper  bug 
when  he  got  the  idea  to  start  a  newspa¬ 
per  for  women. 

Her  New  York  started  with  high 
hopes  in  October  but  folded  in  early 
February  after  four  wild  months,  five  ed¬ 
itors,  and  some  legal  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  problems.  The  paper  started  as  a 
local  daily  tabloid  for  women  but  after 
three  weeks  dropped  to  weekly  frequen¬ 
cy  and  laid  off  30%  of  its  staff  of  50. 

In  November,  the  firm  that  rented 
computers  to  Her  New  York  sued  for 
nonpayment.  —  George  Garneau 
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‘Tonya  Tapper’  Ad 
Creates  A  Stir 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  gets  some  reader  complaints  after 
carrying  an  ad  for  a  ‘collapsible  personal  protection  device’ 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  attack  on  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan 


You’ve  Seen  How  It  Works 
Now  Get  One  for  Your  Own  Protection 

“The  Tonya  Tapper” 


This  collapsible  personal  protection  device,  the  same  one  used  in  the  attack 
of  Nancy  Kerrigan,  is  an  ^ective  means  of  combating  crime.  Portable  arvl 
concealable,  the  8”  baton  extends  to  16"  with  the  flick  of  a  wrist. 

Made  of  thick-walled  steel  by  ASP,  the  protection  specialists  The  Tonya 
Tapper  hides  in  purse,  briefcase  or  glove  compartment.  Used  by  police 
professionals  to  protect  others,  it's  now  available  to  help  you  protect 
yourself. 

For  serious  crime  prevention,  order  your  Tonya  Tapper  today.  Send  $39.95 
plus  $6.05  tax,  shipping  and  handling  to:  DMA  Properties,  LLC,  701  4th 
Ave.  S.,  Suite  500,  Mpls.,  MN  55415.  Money  back  guarantee. 

^'ve  seen  The  Tonya  Tapper"  in  action  and  I  know  it  works. 

I  Please  send _ batons  to: 

I  Your  Name; - 

I  Your  Address: - - - 

City: -  State; - 


The  controversial  ad 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AFTER  REAMS  OF  newsprint  and 
countless  column  inches  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  Tonya  Harding/Nancy  Ker¬ 
rigan  drama,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  advertisers  figured  out  a 
way  to  cash  in  on  the  story. 

“The  Tonya  Tapper”  is  a  steel  “per¬ 
sonal  protection  device”  that  was  ad¬ 
vertised  Feb.  13  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune.  For  $39.95  plus  $6.05  for 
tax,  shipping  and  handling,  readers 
can  own  the  device,  which  is  “similar, 
if  not  identical,  to  the  one  used  in  the 
Nancy  Kerrigan  attack,”  said  David 
Anderson,  a  Minneapolis  lawyer  who 
placed  the  ad. 

Harding’s  ex-husband  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  racketeering  charge  for  his 
role  in  planning  the  assault  on  Olym¬ 
pic  skater  Kerrigan  during  the  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  figure-skating  championships  in 
Detroit  in  January.  Three  others  have 
been  charged,  though  Harding,  who 
won  the  national  title  and  a  spot  on 
the  Olympic  team  after  Kerrigan  was 
unable  to  compete,  has  denied  involve¬ 


ment  in  the  plan  and  has  not  been 
charged. 

After  the  ad  ran,  the  Star  Tribune 
received  about  20  calls  from  readers 
who  said  the  ad  was  in  poor  taste,  said 
Roxanne  Oswald,  standards  of  accept¬ 
ability  leader  at  the  Star  Tribune. 

“There  was  a  great  deal  of  thought 
put  into  the  decision  [to  accept  the 


ad],”  Oswald  said. 

“The  taste  issue  was 
a  difficult  thing  ob¬ 
viously,  but  one  of 
our  overriding  prin¬ 
ciples  is  that  we  will 
always  accept  ads  for 
any  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  that  is  legal. 

“The  ad  didn’t  say 
anything  about  [Hard- 
ir^g’s]  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence,”  she  added. 

“If  it  had,  it  would 
have  changed  the 
way  we  looked  at  it.” 

For  the  $1,000  ad 
price,  Anderson  fig¬ 
ures  he  got  his  mon¬ 
ey’s  worth  “and  then 
some.”  After  the  ad 
appeared,  “all  hell 
broke  loose,”  and  he 
received  calls  from 
“radio  call-in  shows 
and  news  programs  from  all  over  the 
country.” 

“1  guess  it’s  like  Andy  Warhol  said. 


everyone  gets  their  15  minutes  of 
fame,”  Anderson  said.  “Right  now.  I’m 
becoming  famous.  I’m  not  sure  I’ll  be¬ 
come  rich,  though.” 

He  said  that  while  he  expects  re¬ 
sponses  from  throughout  the  country, 
“1  don’t  think  I’ll  get  many  orders  from 
Portland  [Ore.],”  Harding’s  hometown. 

But,  like  the  man  who  won  the  lot¬ 


tery  and  soon  found  that  all  his  time 
was  spent  keeping  track  of  his  fortune, 
Anderson  has  discovered  that  being  in 
the  spotlight  has  its  special  dilemmas. 

“I’m  seriously  considering  talking  to 
some  kind  of  media  adviser  .... 
Should  1  grant  exclusives?  Should  I 
limit  my  interviews  and  wait  for  [CBS 
News  anchor]  Connie  Chung  to  call?” 

While  he’s  waiting,  Anderson  has 
thought  up  a  new  angle.  “You  never 
know.  If  [Harding]  wins  a  medal,  we’re 
thinking  of  marketing  this  in  gold  and 
silver.” 

Gift  giving 

PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  first  Season  for  Shar¬ 
ing  raised  $790,000  from  individual  and 
corporate  donations. 


“The  taste  issue  was  a  difficult  thing  obviously, 
but  one  of  our  overriding  principles  is  that  we  will 
always  accept  ads  for  any  product  or  service 
that  is  legal.” 
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Campus  Journalism 


Was  story  about 
a  coaches  DWI 
arrest  mishandled? 

Tivo  papers  reported  arrest  without  talking  to 
the  defendant;  reporter  who  wrote  a  news 
story  also  criticized  coach  in  an  opinion  piece 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  ITEM,  SEVEN  lines  long  and  a 
single  column  wide,  appeared  at  the 
top  of  page  three  in  the  midst  of  a  pot¬ 
pourri  of  criminal  and  civil  court  mat¬ 
ters: 

“David  James  Chase,  31,  of  Rich- 
ford.  Charged  with  driving  while  intox¬ 
icated,  third  offense,  in  connection  with 
Sept.  5,  1993,  incident  on  Route  105 
in  Swanton.  Pleaded  Innocent.” 

The  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger 
item  was  how  Richford,  Vt.,  residents 
learned  that  their  high  school  athletic 
director  and  coach  of  the  girls  basket¬ 
ball  team  had  been  charged  with  a 
third  DWI,  a  felony  in  the  state. 

The  basketball  team  won  the  state 
championship  two  years  ago  and  was  a 
runner-up  in  the  finals  last  year,  mak¬ 
ing  Chase  an  often-quoted  figure  in 
Vermont  scholastic  sports  circles. 

“We  had  a  very  serious  discussion 
about  how  to  cover  it,”  said  Gary 
Rutkowski,  managing  editor  of  the 
5,000-circulation  daily  newspaper. 
“Eventually,  we  decided  to  keep  it  as 
part  of  our  police  blotter  listings.” 

Some  Richford  students  mocked  the 
Messenger’s  decision  to  downplay  the 
incident  by  using  a  copy  machine  to 
enlarge  the  item  and  pasting  it  on 
walls  and  doors  throughout  the  high 
school. 

The  school  administration  had  the 
copies  of  the  paper  taken  down,  but 
that  maneuver  provided  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  respite  for  the  beleaguered  coach. 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism,  covers  campus  journalism  for 
Editor  &  Publisher 


The  County  Courier,  Enosburg  Falls, 
Vt.,  the  area  weekly,  published  a  front¬ 
page  story  the  following  week  about 
the  DWI  charge,  quoting  police  as  say¬ 
ing  Chase  had  tried  to  run  away  from 
them. 

Kathryn  Crockett,  principal  of  Rich¬ 
ford  High  School,  envisioning  a  repeat 
copying  exercise  by  students,  removed 
the  paper  from  the  school  library 
shortly  after  it  was  delivered  there. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  see  it  plastered  all 


Labier,  20,  was  killed  after  his  car  was 
hit  by  a  driver  with  seven  drunken-dri¬ 
ving  convictions. 

Newspaper  and  television  stories  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  drunken  driver,  Doug 
Gardner,  now  in  prison,  had  been  tak¬ 
en  into  custody  by  police  shortly  before 
the  accident  but  was  released. 

Patricia  Labier  led  a  heavily  publi¬ 
cized  campaign  the  next  year  to  per¬ 
suade  the  state  legislature  to  toughen  its 
driving  statutes  by  making  a  third  DWI 
offense  a  felony. 

“We  buried  Billy  on  our  21st  anniver¬ 
sary,”  Labier  said.  “Drunken  driving  is  a 
very  important  issue  around  here.  If  the 
man  who  killed  my  boy  had  been  sent 
away  after  his  third  conviction,  my  son 
might  be  alive  today.” 

Censorship  issue 

Labier  immediately  telephoned 
Mathias  Dubilier,  editor  of  the  Courier, 
to  tell  him  that  Richford  students  sus¬ 
pected  his  paper  was  being  censored  be¬ 
cause  of  the  negative  tone  of  its  Chase 
reportage. 

The  Courier  chronicle  of  Chase  s  le¬ 
gal  problems  included  an  editorial-page 
column  saying  Chase’s  two  prior  DWI 


“When  1  look  back,  I  am  not  comfortable  with  the 
way  the  Messenger  covered  the  story,”  Rutkowski 
said.  “We  probably  should  have  talked  to  Chase.” 


over  the  place  again,”  Crockett  said  in 
an  interview,  noting  that  students  had 
easy  access  to  the  library  copy  ma¬ 
chine.  “If  students  wanted  to  see  the 
paper,  they  could  look  at  it  in  our  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices.” 

A  sensitive  issue 

Within  an  hour  after  the  school  had 
the  paper  removed  from  the  library,  the 
telephone  rang  at  the  Enosburg  Falls 
Town  Clerk’s  office  of  Patricia  Labier. 

“The  students  said  the  school  was  vi¬ 
olating  their  rights  because  they  took 
the  Courier  out  of  the  library,”  Labier 
said.  “The  kids  always  call  about  things 
at  the  school  because  my  husband  used 
to  teach  there.  They  also  called  this 
time  because  of  what  happened  to  my 
Billy.” 

On  April  23,  1991,  William  “Billy” 


convictions  and  the  new  charge  made 
him  a  questionable  role  model  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

Dubilier  asked  Denis  Lambert,  editor 
of  the  Searchlight,  the  Richford  High 
School  newspaper,  for  some  help. 

“Denis  was  an  intern  with  us  last 
summer,”  Dubilier  said.  “I  asked  him  to 
see  if  we  were  really  being  censored.” 

The  student  journalist  had  no  qualms 
about  helping  his  mentors  at  the  Couri¬ 
er. 

“The  Courier  had  been  all  around 
town  the  night  before,”  said  Lambert,  a 
high  school  senior.  “A  lot  of  the  kids 
had  already  seen  it  and  everyone  was 
talking  about  Mr.  Chase.” 

Lambert  confirmed  that  the  school 
was  keeping  the  Courier  locked  in  the 
administrative  office,  and  Dubilier 
faxed  a  press  release  to  area  media 
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Mathias  Dubilier  (left)  is  editor  of  the  County  Courier,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  and 
Stefan  Hard  is  a  reporter  at  the  weekly  newspaper. 

Hard  wrote  a  news  story  about  the  DWI  arrest  of  a  local  high  school  coach  and 
also  wrote  a  column  in  the  same  edition  that  was  critical  of  the  coach’s  conduct. 
The  coach  has  pleaded  innocent  and  was  not  contacted  by  Hard  for  comment. 

Dubilier  defended  the  column,  saying  he  thought  it  was  time  to  reconsider  the 
unwritten  taboo  that  reporters  not  write  opinion  pieces  about  news  events 
they  cover. 


charging  “censorship.” 

Burlington,  Vt.,  news  organizations 
began  calling  the  high  school,  and 
Crockett,  after  conferring  with  the 
school  superintendent,  reversed  her  de¬ 
cision. 

“This  whole  thing  was  blown  out  of 
proportion,”  she  said.  “There  was  no 
censorship.  If  the  students  wanted  the 
paper,  they  could  get  it.  But  the  com¬ 
motion  had  disrupted  the  school  cli¬ 
mate.  1  also  didn’t  think  that  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Courier  stories  were  fair.” 

Ethics  questions  raised 

Dubilier’s  censorship  charges  were 
published  in  the  Burlington  Free  Press 
and  broadcast  on  WCAX-TV,  the  north¬ 
ern  Vermont  CBS  affiliate. 

But  nowhere  in  any  of  the  stories  was 
there  comment  from  Chase,  who  plead¬ 
ed  innocent  and  still  was  waiting  in 
February  for  his  day  in  court. 

“These  days  in  the  United  States, 
you  are  guilty  until  you  are  proven  in¬ 
nocent,”  Chase  said  in  a  telephone  in¬ 
terview  from  his  Richford  home. 

“1  was  brought  up  to  believe  it  was 
the  other  way  around.  No  one  has 
bothered  to  contact  me  to  get  my  side 
of  the  story. 

“My  attorney  said  that  it  didn’t  pay  to 
get  into  a  war  with  the  media.  So  while 
they  wrote  their  stories  about  me,  1  just 
sat  back  and  went  into  seclusion. 

“But  1  don’t  have  anything  to  hide.  1 
don’t  know  why  they  didn’t  call  me. 
People  forgot  that  1  pleaded  innocent. 
They  said  that  1  was  speeding.  That’s 
not  true. 

“1  never  eluded  any  police  officer. 
They  say  I  was  going  100  miles  an  hour. 
Maybe  they  were.  And  there  was  no 
chase,  even  though  the  papers  say  there 
was. 

“As  soon  as  the  police  officer  put  on 
his  blue  lights,  1  pulled  over.  It  is  just 
unfortunate  that  the  whole  thing  had  to 
happen.” 

Dubilier  admitted  that  his  paper 
erred  in  not  interviewing  Chase. 

“It  was  our  one  flaw,”  he  said.  “We 
definitely  should  have  spoken  to 
Chase.” 

Stefan  Hard,  the  Courier  reporter 
who  wrote  the  story  and  the  accompa¬ 
nying  column  that  criticized  Chase,  said 
he  didn’t  think  it  was  necessary  to  talk 
to  Chase. 

“It  is  pretty  uncommon  for  news¬ 
papers  to  go  after  someone  for  a  com¬ 
ment,”  the  28-year-old  reporter  said. 
“Usually  they  say  speak  to  my  lawyer. 
We  did  contact  the  superintendent  and 


a  school  board  member. 

“He  had  a  chance  to  respond  in 
court,  and  we  covered  the  first  hearing 
on  whether  the  court  would  admit  his 
breathalyzer  test  results.” 

Rutkowski  acknowledged  that  sports- 
writers  at  the  Messenger  have  spoken  to 
Chase  several  times  since  the  incident. 

“It’s  been  just  sports  questions,”  he 
said.  “1  suppose  that  some  of  our  writers 
have  spoken  to  him  about  the  DWI,  but 
nothing  for  the  record. 

“We  don’t  think  that  it’s  our  role  to 
cover  sports  that  way.  We  don’t  normal¬ 
ly  chase  ambulances.  We  didn’t  think  it 
was  our  role  to  do  anything  more  than 
what  we  did.” 

Court  leak 

Still,  the  story  didn’t  wind  up  on  the 
Messenger  news  desk  without  a  certain 
amount  of  intrigue. 

“Our  court  reporter,  Kathy  Browner, 
had  gone  down  to  the  courthouse,  col¬ 
lected  all  the  reports  that  were  available 
and  came  back  to  the  office,”  Rutkow¬ 
ski  recalled. 

“Then  we  got  an  anonymous  tele¬ 
phone  call  asking  why  we  didn’t  pick  up 
the  Chase  story,  so  Kathy  had  to  go 
back  down  there  and  get  it. 

“She  asked  why  the  paperwork  on 
Chase  wasn’t  in  the  usual  place,  but 


they  didn’t  say  anything.  The  clerk 
there  took  it  out  of  a  different  pile  and 
gave  it  to  her.” 

Rutkowski  said  he  has  done  some 
soul-searching  since  the  Chase  story 
surfaced. 

“When  1  look  back,  1  am  not  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  way  the  Messenger 
covered  the  story,”  he  said.  “We  proba¬ 
bly  should  have  talked  to  Chase.” 

News  or  opinion? 

The  Messenger  managing  editor  said 
he  had  second  thoughts  about  the 
Courier’s  journalistic  posturing  as  well. 

“They  were  very  aggressive,”  Rut¬ 
kowski  said.  “And  it  was  very  politically 
sensitive  for  them  to  take  it  on.  But  1 
don’t  think  it’s  a  good  idea  for  a  reporter 
who  writes  the  news  story  to  also  write 
a  column  in  the  same  paper.  That  made 
me  uncomfortable.  It  came  across  as  a 
crusade.” 

Dubilier  said  he  thought  it  was  time 
to  reconsider  the  unwritten  taboo  that 
reporters  not  write  opinion  pieces  about 
news  events  they  cover. 

“The  very  essence  of  our  training  as 
a  journalist  is  to  separate  news  from 
opinion,”  he  said.  “Just  because  we  don’t 
interject  our  opinion  in  our  news  stories 
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Compromise 
Inflames  Controversy 

Jewish  Press  publisher  says  he  no  longer  will  accept  ads 
from  a  charity  because  it  ‘subsidizes’  the  Jewish  Week 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  PROPOSED  COMPROMISE  in  the 
dispute  about  charity  funding  of  the 
Jewish  Week  newspaper  in  New  York 
has  only  further  inflamed  one  inde¬ 
pendent  Jewish  paper. 

In  a  harshly  worded  Feb.  11  editori¬ 
al  of  the  Jewish  Press,  publisher  Rabbi 
Sholom  Klass  announced  that  his  Or¬ 
thodox  weekly  no  longer  will  accept 
advertising  from  a  charity,  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal-Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  New  York,  because  it 
subsidizes  the  Jewish  Week. 

Klass  accused  the  directors  of  the 
charity  and  the  Jewish  Week,  some  of 
whom  serve  on  boards  of  both  the 
UJA-Federation  and  the  newspaper,  of 
“collusion”  in  subsidizing  “a  privately 
owned”  newspaper. 

Klass  couched  his  editorial  in  un¬ 
usually  harsh  terms  for  a  dispute 
among  religiously  oriented  newspapers. 

“In  effect,  these  [UJA-Federation] 
ads  would  make  the  Jewish  Press  a 
partner  in  providing  circulation  to  a 
competing  newspaper,  which  thrives 
on  charity  funds  and  advocates  eating 
traif  by  publishing  ads  featuring  non- 
kosher  meats  every  week,”  the  editori¬ 
al  said.  Observant  Orthodox  Jews  fol¬ 
low  dietary  laws  that  prohibit  eating 
traif,  which  is  nonkosher  food. 

Klass’  editorial  was  the  latest  reac¬ 
tion  to  a  plan  the  UJA-Federation 
management  has  proposed  to  defuse 
tensions  between  the  charity  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Jewish  papers. 

Led  by  the  owners  of  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Jewish  World,  several  publishers 
have  complained  that  the  UJA-Federa¬ 
tion  unfairly  subsidizes  the  Jewish 
Week  by  paying  $825,000  for  copies  it 
gives  free  of  further  charge  to  house¬ 
holds  that  contribute  $36  or  more 
(E&P,  Feb.  5,  p.  12). 

Under  a  plan  outlined  in  a  memo  to 
UJA-Federation  board  members,  con- 
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tributors  on  Long  Island  would  be  giv¬ 
en  a  choice  between  the  Jewish  World 
and  Jewish  Week. 

The  plan  does  not  provide  for  a  sim¬ 
ilar  choice  among  New  York  City- 
based  Jewish  papers. 

Because  of  a  major  snowstorm,  the 
Feb.  8  board  meeting  scheduled  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  plan  was  postponed  to 
March  3. 

In  a  response  to  the  Jewish  Press  ed¬ 
itorial,  Stephen  Solender,  UJA-Feder¬ 
ation  executive  vice  president,  said  the 
charity’s  newspaper  policy  had  been 
“gravely  misrepresented.” 

“Our  newspaper  policy  in  general 
and  our  relationship  with  Jewish  Week 
in  particular  is  not  —  and  never  has 
been  —  based  on  a  desire  to  please  any 


one  publisher  or  group  of  special  inter¬ 
ests.  Rather  it  reflects  a  desire  to  sup¬ 
port  a  paper  that  communicates  to  all 
our  contributors  throughout  the  eight- 
county  area  on  issues  of  Jewish  con¬ 
cern,  especially  the  story  of  UJA-Fed¬ 
eration,  its  campaign  and  agencies,” 
Solender  wrote  in  a  letter  printed  in 
the  Feb.  18  edition  of  the  Jeu/ish  Press. 

“The  goal  has  never  been  to  under¬ 
mine  any  paper’s  ability  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace,”  Solender  added. 

Further,  he  said,  the  amount  UJA- 
Federation  pays  for  subscriptions  is  not 
$825,000  but  “closer  to  $500,000.” 

The  $825,000  figure  appears  as  a  line 
item  in  the  charity’s  budget,  but  UJA- 
Federation  management  has  said  that 
the  Jewish  Week  provides  excess  mon¬ 
ies  and  other  valuable  services  during 


the  year. 

Solender  called  “baseless”  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est  because  some  people  serve  on  the 
boards  of  both  the  charity  and  the  Jeu^- 
ish  Week. 

“They  [board  members]  are  unpaid 
volunteers  and  not  owners,  as  the  pa¬ 
per  is  a  not-for-profit  corporation,” 
Solender  wrote. 

Klass  responded  in  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  edition,  calling 
Solender’s  letter  “an  insult  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  American  Jewry.” 

“They  [UJA-Federation  leadership] 
ignore  the  plain  fact  that  their  policies 
have  alienated  the  [English-language] 
Jewish  press  and,  unconscionably,  have 
resulted  in  unnecessary  expenditures 


to  buttress  a  news  publication  that 
could  not  survive  on  its  own  but  which 
adheres  to  an  editorial  policy  favored 
by  the  UJA  leadership,  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  lay,”  he  wrote. 


New  newsletter 

A  NEWSLETTER  HAS  been  started 
for  Christian  newspeople. 

QV,  which  stands  for  “Quaesitus 
Veritatis,”  the  Latin  term  for  the  quest 
for  truth,  is  edited  by  Gordon  Govier, 
news  director  at  WNWC  Radio,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  and  a  columnist  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Capital  Times. 

QV  is  published  by  Scribe  Media 
Services,  Madison. 
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Klass’  editorial  was  the  latest  reaction  to  a  plan  the 
UJA-Federation  management  has  proposed  to 
defuse  tensions  between  the  charity  and 
independent  Jewish  papers. 


Heading  The 
AP  Sports  Family 

Terry  Taylor  is  the  first  woman  sports  editor  at  the  Associated  Press 


by  Jim  Haughton 

IN  THE  TIGHT  but  worldwide  family 
of  the  Associated  Press,  they  call  them 
“dream  sheets,”  the  blue  forms  that  the 
wire  service  sends  annually  to  all  per¬ 
sonnel  asking  where  they  would  like  to 
be  assigned. 

When  Terry  Taylor  got  her  form  in 
1980,  she  was  night  supervisor  of  the 
Philadelphia  news  bureau. 

“I  checked  the  box  for  ‘New  York 
sports,’  thinking  nobody  would  look  at 
it  and  forgot  it,”  she  said. 

Several  weeks  later,  Taylor  received 
a  call  from  AP  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  inviting  her  to  join  the 
sports  staff  there. 

“At  that  time,  I  was  into  full-time 
orthodontics,”  she  said.  “I  couldn’t  see 
paying  for  a  New  York  apartment  and 
paying  for  my  dental  work.  I  was  cau¬ 
tious.  I  was  afraid  I’d  be  living  on 
spaghetti  in  New  York.  New  York 
[headquarters  officials]  said  to  wait  a 
year  and  let  them  know  when  1  was 
ready,”  she  said. 

Her  dental  work  completed  in  1981, 
Taylor  accepted  the  New  York  invita¬ 
tion.  In  October  1992,  she  became  the 
AP’s  first  female  sports  editor,  filling 
the  slot  of  Darryl  Christian,  who  was 
named  AP  managing  editor. 

Taylor  was  one  of  five  deputy  sports 
editors  before  she  was  promoted.  She 
had  left  the  wire  service  in  December 
1990  to  become  an  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  but  re¬ 
turned  in  September  1991. 

“I  knew  I  had  a  chance  when  I  was  a 
deputy  sports  editor,”  she  said.  “But  I 
went  to  the  Times.  I  wanted  to  do 
something  different.  I  wanted  to  add 
another  dimension.  They’re  wonderful 
people  who  work  there.  A  marvelous 
place  and  I’ve  got  some  very  good 
friends  there. 

“It  was  good  for  me.  I  knew  I  didn’t 
belong  there  but  belonged  to  the  AP, 
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the  backbone  of  journalism.  Get  the 
news,  verify  it  and  send  it  out.  For 
most  of  my  career,  that’s  what  I’ve 
done,”  she  continued. 

Taylor  has  overall  direction  of  inter¬ 
national  sports  coverage  for  the  AP. 
She  has  three  assistants  in  the  United 
States  plus  Steve  Wilson,  sports  editor 
in  London,  who  is  responsible  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  coverage. 

The  AP  is  the  world’s  largest  distrib¬ 
utor  of  sports  news.  Its  100  designated 
sportswriters  concentrate  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  sports,  although  in  a  few  bu¬ 
reaus,  they  also  do  some  general  news 
work.  The  wire  service  has  an  interna¬ 
tional  staff  of  2,374,  including  more 
than  1,800  employees  in  news  and 
photos. 

Taylor  studied  journalism  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  was  city 
editor  of  the  Temple  News  and  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1974.  She  was  a  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  intern  for  two  summers  and  her 
work  caught  the  attention  of  Gene 
Foreman,  now  the  paper’s  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  and  vice  president. 

“Gene  Foreman  made  a  lot  of  phone 


calls  for  me  and  was  instrumental  in 
my  getting  my  first  job  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News.  He  wanted  me  to  stay  in 
the  Knight-Ridder  family,”  she  said. 
She  covered  the  school  beat  for  three 
years  in  Charlotte. 

Herb  Pelkey,  news  editor  of  the  AP’s 
Philadelphia  bureau,  remembers  when 
Taylor  was  hired  in  1977. 

“She  caught  on  fast,”  Pelkey  re¬ 
called.  “She  was  eager  and  wasn’t 
afraid  to  accept  responsibility.  She  was 
an  all-around  fine  staffer  and  covered 
the  Flyers,  76ers,  the  Big  Five  and  the 
World  Series.” 

Ralph  Bernstein,  an  AP  sportswriter 
in  Philadelphia  with  47  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  takes  pride  in  Taylor’s  success  be¬ 
cause  he  was  among  those  who  taught 
her  the  fine  points  of  wire  service 
sports  coverage. 

“She  learned  everything  she  knows 
from  me,”  he  said  with  a  big  laugh. 
“She  took  my  stories  on  the  Eagles  and 
other  teams.  She  was  a  zealot,  a  very 
hard  worker.” 

One  of  the  tricks  that  Bernstein 
taught  Taylor  was  how  to  track  a  sports 
event  when  the  local  stringer  fails  to 
report;  Phone  the  local  police  station 
for  the  results  and  sometimes  get 
enough  facts  to  do  a  short  story. 

Working  in  the  Philadelphia  bureau 
proved  invaluable  to  Taylor  when  she 
moved  to  New  York  and  worked  in  a 
male-dominated  department.  She  was 
on  the  night  sports  desk  doing  rewrite. 
Christian  taught  her  the  fine  points  of 
editing,  she  said. 

Taylor  moved  up  the  AP  sports  lad¬ 
der  and  in  1985  was  named  assistant 
sports  editor  in  charge  of  sports  enter¬ 
prise  coverage.  Two  years  later,  she  be¬ 
came  a  deputy  sports  editor  and  direct¬ 
ed  coverage  of  the  1987  Pan  Am 
Games  in  Indianapolis  and  the  earth¬ 
quake-plagued  1989  World  Series  in 
San  Francisco.  She  also  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  Olympic  Games  coverage 
dating  to  the  Sarajevo,  Yugoslavia, 
Olympics  in  1984.  KOT 
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Natural  Disaster 
News  Is  Popular 
With  Readers 

Times  Mirror  Center  survey  shows  high  levels  of  interest  in 
earthquake  coverage;  majority  says  Bobbitt  case  overcovered 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

NATURAL  DISASTERS  TEND  to  re¬ 
ceive  high  levels  of  reader  interest,  as 
measured  in  the  regular  surveys  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  & 
the  Press,  and  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Southern  California  was  no  exception. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  respondents 
said  they  very  closely  followed  news  of 
the  earthquake  in  January,  while  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  half  (51%)  very  closely 
followed  reports  about  the  bitterly  cold 
w'eather  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
during  the  same  period,  according  to 
the  latest  Times  Mirror  News  Interest 
Index. 

Coverage  of  the  earthquake  earned 
high  ratings  as  good  (53%)  or  excellent 


(33%).  Few  respondents  labeled  it  poor 
(3%)  or  only  fair  ( 11%). 

Reports  on  the  cold  weather  blan¬ 
keting  portions  of  the  country  received 
very  high  marks,  with  45%  of  respon¬ 
dents  saying  it  was  excellent,  44%  call¬ 
ing  it  good,  6%  saying  it  was  only  fair 
and  2%  thinking  it  was  poor. 

News  of  the  attack  on  Olympic  fig¬ 
ure  skater  Nancy  Kerrigan  was  fol¬ 
lowed  very  closely  by  45%  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  in  fact,  that  drama  barely  was 
edged  out  by  the  earthquake  as  the  sin¬ 
gle  story  most  closely  followed  (23%  to 
21%).  Nevertheless,  27%  of  respon¬ 


dents  said  the  Kerrigan  story  was  over¬ 
covered. 

News  reports  about  the  attack  on 
the  skater  at  the  national  champi¬ 
onships  in  Detroit  were  rated  good  by 
nearly  half  of  the  respondents  (47%) 
and  excellent  by  almost  another  third 
(31%).  Six  percent  said  the  coverage 
was  poor,  and  14%  ranked  it  as  only 
fair. 

The  percentage  of  respondents  very 
closely  following  reports  about  the 
Clinton  administration’s  health  care 
reform  plan  fell  slightly  to  38%  from 
the  40%  reported  near  the  end  of  1993. 

Health  care  reporting  also  earned 
fairly  high  marks,  with  43%  calling  it 
good,  11%  excellent,  36%  only  fair  and 
10%  poor. 


Reports  about  the  U.S.  economy 
showed  a  similar  slight  decline  in  inter¬ 
est,  with  34%  following  the  story  very 
closely  in  January,  compared  with  36% 
in  December. 

As  many  people  (26%)  very  closely 
followed  President  Clinton’s  State  of 
the  Union  address  as  very  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trial  of  Lorena  Bobbitt,  who 
was  accused  of  cutting  off  her  hus¬ 
band’s  penis  in  Virginia. 

However,  more  people  paid  less  at¬ 
tention  to  Clinton,  with  31%  saying 
they  “not  at  all  closely”  followed  the 
State  of  the  Union  address  and  15% 


saying  the  same  about  the  Bobbitt 
trial. 

Slightly  more  than  half  (51%), 
though,  said  the  Bobbitt  case  received 
too  much  coverage. 

More  respondents  thought  the  Bob¬ 
bitt  coverage  was  good  (41%)  than  ex¬ 
cellent  (31%),  only  fair  (17%)  or  poor 
(11%). 

The  investigation  of  the  Clintons’ 
investments  in  Whitewater  Land  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  was  very  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  14%  and  fairly  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  25%  of  respondents. 

Among  that  39%,  42%  said  the 
press  was  most  responsible  for  making 
Whitewater  an  issue,  and  47%  pointed 
to  Clinton’s  political  opponents. 

Still,  63%  of  those  who  followed  the 
story  very  or  fairly  closely  said  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  press  to  try  hard  to 
learn  the  facts  in  the  case.  About  a 
third  (34%)  said  the  press  was  pushing 
too  hard. 

Each  capturing  the  very  close  atten¬ 
tion  of  only  12%  of  the  public  were  the 
civil  war  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  the  trial  of  brothers  Lyle  and  Eric 
Menendez,  who  are  accused  of  murder¬ 
ing  their  parents  in  California. 

Clinton’s  summit  meetings  tend  to 
score  low  in  public  interest,  and  his 
most  recent  ones  in  Europe  and  Russia 
followed  suit,  with  only  11%  of  the 
public  very  closely  watching.  His  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  with  Asian  leaders  in 
Seattle  in  December  was  very  closely 
followed  by  only  7%  of  respondents. 

Columnists  William  Safire,  Anthony 
Lewis  and  Ellen  Goodman  can  rest 
easy.  The  least  closely  followed  news 
story  in  January  was  the  withdrawal  of 
retired  Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Inman  as 


As  many  people  (26%)  very  closely  followed 
President  Clinton’s  State  of  the  Union  address  as 
very  closely  followed  the  trial  of  Lorena  Bobbitt, 
who  was  accused  of  cutting  off  her  husband’s 
penis  in  Virginia. 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Lawrence  Saveli 

Newspaper  reporters 
and  overtime 


o  paraphrase  a  classic  Bachmatr- 
Turner  Overdrive  hit,  “Talcin’  care  of 
business  [often  requires]  workin’  over¬ 
time.” 

This  is  cettainly  true  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  where  reporters  and  oth¬ 
er  employees  often  have  to  go  beyond  a 
normal  workday  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  provides  that  employees  covered 
by  the  FLSA  usually  are  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation  when  they 
work  extra  hours.  However,  the  FLSA 
exempts  “any  employee  employed  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  any 
weekly,  semiweekly  or  daily  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  less  than  4,000, 
the  major  part  of  which  circulation  is 
within  the  county  where  published  or 
counties  contiguous  thereto.” 

On  Jan.  6,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  3rd  Circuit  became  the 
first  federal  appellate  court  to  examine 
this  “small  newspaper”  exemption.  In 
Reich  vs.  Gateivay  Press  Inc.,  the 
court  ruled  that  related  chain  papers 
that  share  staff,  management  and  con¬ 
tent  will  have  their  circulations  com¬ 
bined  when  determining  whether  they 
qualify  for  the  exemption. 

The  court  also  ruled  that  none  of 
Gateway’s  reporters  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  FLSA’s  additional  “execu¬ 
tive,  administrative  and  professional 
employee”  exemption.  It  thus  held  that 
all  of  the  company’s  reporters  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  protections  of  the  FLSA. 

According  to  the  court.  Gateway,  a 
printing  and  publishing  company 
based  in  Monroeville,  Pa.,  publishes  19 
weekly  community  newspapers  serving 
the  Pittsburgh  suburbs.  Although  they 
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are  part  of  a  chain  and  share  many 
common  features,  each  paper  is  local 
in  orientation  and  outlook.  Each  is 
filled  with  information  about  the  day- 
to-day  events  of  its  respective  commu¬ 
nities  —  such  as  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  school  events,  senior  citizen 
and  church  activities,  local  crime  re¬ 
ports  and  local  political  items  —  mat¬ 
ters  often  not  covered  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  metropolitan  daily  press. 

Gateway  maintains  strict  control 
over  both  the  organization  and  con¬ 
tent  of  each  of  the  papers.  Major  deci¬ 
sions  about  administration  and  editori¬ 
al  policy,  including  all  advertising  sales 
and  employment-related  determina¬ 
tions,  are  made  from  the  central  office. 

Gateway  organized  the  19  papers 
into  five  regional  groups,  comprising 
the  basic  administrative  and  editorial 
units  of  the  chain.  The  newspapers  in 
each  group  operate  from  the  same  of¬ 
fice,  have  the  same  editor  and  have 
common  operating  budgets.  Generally, 
the  reporters  and  editors  work  on  some 
or  all  of  the  papers  within  a  group. 

In  addition,  as  reflected  in  its  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Information  and  Rate  Card,” 
Gateway  uses  the  circulation  numbers 
of  the  group  —  as  opposed  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  papers  —  when  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  space. 

The  content  of  the  papers  within 
each  group  also  is  quite  similar.  A  typi¬ 
cal  Gateway  paper  has  three  sections. 
The  first  contains  the  masthead  and 
some  local  news  specifically  pertinent 
to  the  community  the  paper  serves. 
Other  pages  in  the  first  section  con¬ 
tain  features  and  editorials  common  to 
the  other  papers  in  the  regional  group. 
The  other  two  sections,  sports  and 
classified  ads,  contain  articles  and  ads 
identical  to  those  appearing  in  the 
other  papers  in  the  regional  group. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich 


brought  a  lawsuit  to  enjoin  Gateway 
from  violating  the  FLSA’s  requirements 
and  to  recover  unpaid  wages  and  over¬ 
time  pay  for  Gateway’s  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  other  personnel. 

Despite  Gateway’s  official  policy  that 
reporters  not  work  more  than  40  hours 
a  week,  many  routinely  did.  However, 
Reich  said.  Gateway  did  not  always  pay 
them  for  the  additional  hours  they 
worked. 

A 

U.S.  District  Court  ruled  that 
the  “small  newspaper”  exemption  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  Gateway  papers  except  six, 
which  had  circulations  of  more  than 
4,000.  It  rejected  the  secretary’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  19  different  papers  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same 
newspaper  and  their  circulations 
should  be  combined.  It  also  held  that 
the  reporters  were  not  “professional” 
employees  under  the  FLSA.  Both  sides 
appealed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  began  its 
analysis  by  noting  that  the  FLSA  did 
not  specifically  indicate  under  what 
circumstances  a  court  should  combine 
the  circulations  of  related  publications 
when  applying  the  “small  newspaper” 
exemption. 

The  court,  therefore,  examined  the 
history  of  the  exemption  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  the  FLSA.  It  observed 
that  because  the  FLSA  is  a  “remedial” 
statute,  exemptions  are  to  be  construed 
narrowly  against  the  employer.  Gate¬ 
way  thus  had  the  burden  of  proving 
that  each  of  the  exemptions  clearly 
and  unmistakably  applied. 

The  court  looked  to  the  FLSA’s  con¬ 
cept  of  “enterprise”  in  determining 
whether  a  court  should  aggregate  the 
circulation  of  different  publications 
when  applying  the  exemption.  To  be 
considered  an  enterprise,  a  business 

(See  Legally  on  page  43) 
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Joe  Montana  again 
sues  San  Jose  daily 

FOOTBALL  STAR  JOE  Montana  is  as 
aggressive  off  the  field  as  he  is  on  it. 

After  losing  a  court  battle  to  collect 
damages  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  for  unauthorized  use  of  his  image 
for  promotional  ads,  he  has  filed  anoth¬ 
er  suit  seeking  damages  on  other 
grounds. 

The  Kansas  City  Chiefs’  quarterback 
said  the  fine  print  on  Super  Bowl  media 
credentials  bans  the  commercial  use  of 
any  game  photos  from  the  1989  and 
1990  bowl  games. 

The  legal  issue  is  the  Mercury  News’ 
use  of  promotional  posters,  which  Mon¬ 
tana  charges  is  a  breach  of  contract. 

The  original  suit,  filed  in  1992  in 
Santa  Clara  County  Superior  Court, 
involves  the  same  poster-sized  reprints 
of  two  actual  Mercury  News  front 
pages.  One  showed  Montana,  then 
with  the  San  Francisco  49ers,  celebrat¬ 
ing  a  Super  Bowl  victory,  and  the  other 
was  a  caricature  of  him.  Both  were  in 
“Souvenir”  special  editions. 

Last  year,  a  judge  dismissed  the  first 
complaint,  which  sought  damages  for 
invasion  of  privacy  by  commercial  ap¬ 
propriation  and  appropriation  of  like¬ 
ness. 

In  addition,  Montana  was  ordered  to 
pay  $20,686  in  fees  and  defense  attor¬ 
neys’  costs. 

The  ruling  is  being  appealed. 

The  new  suit  alleges  that  Super  Bowl 
press  passes  create  a  contractual  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  media,  which  limits  the 
use  of  photos.  Montana  says  he  is  a 
third  party  to  the  contract. 

King  estate 
sues  USA  Today 

THE  ESTATE  OF  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  is  suing  USA  Today, 
saying  the  newspaper  printed  the  text  of 
the  civil  rights  leader’s  “I  Have  A 
Dream”  speech  without  permission. 

In  its  Aug.  28  issue,  the  nationally 
distributed  paper  reprinted  the  full  text 
of  the  copyrighted  speech,  beginning 
on  page  one,  after  agreeing  not  to  use 
the  work,  according  to  the  lawsuit  filed 
in  federal  court. 

USA  Today,  which  is  published  by 


Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.,  had 
no  comment  on  the  lawsuit  or  its 
claims,  spokesman  Steve  Anderson 
said. 

King  copyrighted  the  speech  shortly 
after  delivering  it  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington  Aug. 
28,  1963. 

The  estate  said  it  allows  nonprofit 
groups  to  use  King’s  copyrighted  works 
free  after  a  review  of  accuracy  and  ap¬ 
propriateness.  But  it  charges  a  fee  when 
the  speech  is  used  for  a  commercial  pur¬ 
pose.  —  AP 

Publisher  loses 
copyright  case 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF  Miami’s  yellow 
pages  telephone  directories  lost  a 
Supreme  Court  appeal  of  a  case  in 
which  it  accused  another  company  of 
stealing  information  to  print  a  compet¬ 
ing  listing. 

The  court  without  comment  last 
month  rejected  the  Atlanta-based  pub¬ 
lisher’s  argument  that  it  owns  a  copy¬ 
right  to  the  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers  and  other  information  in  its 
phone  book. 

BellSouth  Advertising  &  Publishing 
Corp.,  which  prints  the  yellow  pages  for 
the  Miami  area,  is  one  of  more  than 
100  publishers  throughout  the  country 
that  compile  more  than  5,800  yellow 
pages  directories.  Competition  from 
other  directories  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  common  and  some  newspaper 
companies  have  gotten  into  the  phone 
book  publishing  business. 

After  BellSouth’s  1984  Miami  direc¬ 
tory  was  issued,  Donnelley  Information 
Publishing  used  information  from  it  to 
prepare  a  competing  directory. 

Donnelley  took  from  BellSouth’s  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  all  business  names,  addresses, 
phone  numbers,  the  kind  of  business 
and  type  of  advertising  the  company 
used.  Donnelley  used  the  listings  in  its 
directory  to  solicit  advertising  for  it. 

BellSouth  sued  Donnelley  in  federal 
court,  alleging  copyright  infringement 
and  other  claims.  A  federal  judge  in 
Miami  ruled  for  BellSouth  and  barred 
Donnelley  from  using  such  information 
from  BellSouth’s  phone  book. 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  11th  Circuit 
upheld  that  ruling,  but  the  full  appeals 


court  reconsidered  the  case  and  re¬ 
versed. 

Donnelley  acknowledged  that  Bell¬ 
South  owned  a  copyright  on  its  yellow 
pages  directory  as  a  whole,  but  the 
court  said  Donnelley  “copied  no  origi¬ 
nal  element  of  the  selection,  coordina¬ 
tion  or  arrangement”  by  using  the  in¬ 
formation  it  took. 

Donnelley  created  its  own  headings 
for  business  categories  instead  of  relying 
on  those  used  by  BellSouth,  the  appeals 
court  said. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1991 
that  a  telephone  white  pages  directory 
is  not  entitled  to  copyright  protection 
because  no  creativity  goes  into  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  include  all  telephone  subscribers 
in  alphabetical  order. 

In  the  appeal  acted  on  last  month, 
BellSouth’s  lawyers  said  yellow  pages  di¬ 
rectories  are  different  because  they  are 
not  based  exclusively  on  a  geographical 
area  but  on  the  publisher’s  evaluations 
of  shopping  patterns. 

BellSouth  uses  a  general  geographic 
area  but  also  includes  other  businesses 
of  the  type  people  would  be  willing  to 
travel  to.  The  publisher  gives  business¬ 
es  one  free  listing  and  lets  them  buy  ad¬ 
ditional  listings  under  different  cate¬ 
gories.  Listings  are  limited  to  business¬ 
es  with  business  telephones;  those  using 
residential  phones  are  excluded. 

Donnelley’s  lawyers  argued  that 
copyright  law  protects  only  original  ma¬ 
terial.  —  AP 

Newspaper  gains 
access  to  records 

THE  BEND,  ORE.,  Bulletin  won  a  bat¬ 
tle  for  information  when  state  lottery 
director  Dan  Simmons  decided  that 
video  poker  sales  and  commission  fig¬ 
ures  are  public  records. 

In  December,  Simmons  denied  a  re¬ 
quest  from  the  newspaper  regarding  the 
revenue  of  businesses  in  three  counties 
that  have  video  poker  machines.  The 
director  said  the  figures  were  exempt 
from  the  state’s  public  records  law. 

The  Bulletin  petitioned  state  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Ted  Kulongoski  for  release 
of  the  records,  which  Kulongoski’s  office 
decided  were  not  exempt  from  the  law. 

“We  still  believe  strongly  that  public 
business  ought  to  be  done  in  public,” 
Bulletin  editor  Robert  Chandler  said. 
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...AND  BRINC  MORE  READERS  INTO  FOCUS. 


U  niversal  Press  Syndicate  presents 
MAGIC  EYE,  an  amazing  new  newspaper 
feature  based  on  the  bestselling  book 
published  by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 

Magic  eye  imaqes  turn  three- 
dimensional  right  before  your  readers' 
eyes,  producing  a  delightful  design  or 
hidden  image  that  leaps  off  the  page. 

Add  dimension  and  excitement  to 
your  newspaper  with  the  hottest 
new  trend  to  hit  the  printed 
paqe.  Readers  of  all  ages 
Will  be  tascmated  to  discover  ^  — 
their  MAGIC  EYE. 


How  to  see  the  hidden  image: 

1 .  Hold  the  page  so  close  to  your  face  that  it  touches 
your  nose. 

2.  Let  your  eyes  relax  (os  they  do  when  you  ore  very 
tired),  and  store  vacantly  off  into  space  —  so  that  you 
are  observing  the  image  without  focusing  on  it. 

3.  Then  move  the  page  slowly  away  from  your  face. 
Stop  at  a  comfortable  reading  distance  and  keep 
staring  through  rather  than  otthe  design. 

It  may  take  several  tries,  but  stay  relaxed  and 
keep  trying.  You'll  be  amazed  when  you  discover 
your  MAGIC  EYE  and  see  the  hidden  image. 

iOMoy  9|6u{S  V  ;d6ouj|  uoppiH 
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Legal  Briefe _ 

Woman  sues  paper 
for  selling  photo 

A  WOMAN  WHO  bore  twins  as  a  sur¬ 
rogate  for  her  daughter  sued  the  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  Argus  Leader  and  one  of  its 
photographers  after  her  photo  appeared 
in  Playboy  magazine  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

Arlette  Schweitzer  was  joined  in  the 
suit  by  her  husband,  Dan,  and  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Christa  and 
Kevin  Uchytil. 

The  family  wants  photographer  Paul 
Buckowski  and  the  Argus  Leader  to  pay 
them  $285,000  for  distributing  the  pho¬ 
to. 

“They  were  very  careful  to  handle 
the  tremendous  publicity  in  this  case  in 
a  tasteful  manner  and  refused  many  fi¬ 
nancial  opportunities  to  publish  in  oth¬ 
er  publications,”  said  Rory  King,  the 
family’s  lawyer. 

He  said  the  Schweitzers  and  Uchytils 
were  upset  that  the  photo  appeared  in 
publications  such  as  Playboy,  not  that 
they  didn’t  receive  part  of  the  profits 
made  from  its  sale. 

The  newspaper  and  Buckowski  said 
no  one  made  any  promises  about  limit¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  photo. 

In  October  1991,  Schweitzer  gave 
birth  to  twins  for  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law. 

Her  daughter  was  born  without  a 
uterus.  Eggs  from  her  ovaries  were  fer¬ 
tilized  by  Uchytil’s  sperm  and  placed  in 
Schweitzer’s  uterus.  —  AP 

Judge  sees  photo 
in  paper,  jails 
illegal  driver 

IT  WAS  ADALBERTO  Lazo’s  misfor¬ 
tune  that  San  Mateo  County  Municipal 
Judge  Craig  Parsons  reads  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Parsons  recently  did  a  double  take 
when  he  saw  Lazo’s  photo  next  to  a 
Chronicle  story  about  unlicensed  drivers 
who  get  behind  the  wheel  in  defiance 
of  court  orders. 

Lazo,  28,  who  has  been  cited  nine 
times  since  1988  for  driving  without  a 
valid  license,  was  scheduled  to  be  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Parsons  in  January  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  violation. 

Oct.  15,  Chronicle  photographer 
Vince  Maggiora  shot  a  photo  of  Lazo 
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getting  into  a  red  convertible  in  the 
courthouse  parking  lot  and  driving  off 
minutes  after  Parsons  had  told  him  not 
to  drive  without  a  license.  That  photo 
accompanied  the  story  on  unlicensed 
drivers. 

After  seeing  it.  Parsons  ordered  Lazo, 
a  contractor,  to  be  brought  before  him 
immediately. 

While  Lazo’s  lawyer  was  asking  the 
court  to  allow  his  client  to  remain  free 
pending  a  hearing,  a  bailiff  came  up  be¬ 
hind  Lazo  and  snapped  on  handcuffs. 
The  judge  set  bail  at  $5,000,  and  Lazo 
was  led  away. 

The  Chronicle  story  said  that  of  20 
million  motorists  in  California,  one  in 
10  drives  illegally. 

Judge  says  turn 
over  interview 

A  JUDGE  HAS  ordered  the  Houston 
Chronicle  to  turn  over  parts  of  a  record¬ 
ed  interview  with  a  former  banker  and 
developer  who  has  accused  a  county 
judge  of  accepting  bribes.  The  newspa¬ 
per  said  it  will  comply. 

Kurt  Steib,  a  senior  visiting  state  dis¬ 
trict  judge,  said  the  Chronicle  must  turn 
over  portions  of  an  interview  with  for¬ 
mer  Houston  banker  and  developer  Bil¬ 
ly  Wayne  Chester. 

“We’re  going  to  turn  over  what  the 
judge  ordered,”  managing  editor  Tony  ] 
Pederson  said.  “We’re  not  going  to  ap¬ 
peal.” 

Steib  also  ordered  Chronicle  reporter 
Bob  Sablatura,  who  conducted  the  in¬ 
terview,  to  answer  a  limited  number  of 
questions  in  a  deposition  to  be  taken  by 
the  attorney  for  Harris  County  Judge 
Jon  Lindsay. 

Bill  Ogden,  the  attorney  representing 
the  Chronicle  and  Sablatura,  had  asked 
Steib  to  deny  the  request  for  Sablatura’s 
deposition  and  his  tapes  and  transcript. 
Ogden  argued  that  the  reporter’s  notes 
are  protected  by  qualified  privilege. 

David  Berg,  Lindsay’s  attorney, 
sought  the  entire  two-hour  recording 
and  80-page  transcript  of  the  interview. 
Steib  denied  that  request  but  did  order 
the  Chronicle  to  turn  over  portions  of 
the  transcript. 

Sablatura  estimated  that  the  order 
would  cover  as  little  as  10%  to  15%  of 
the  transcript  of  the  recorded  interview. 
He  said  he  recorded  the  interview  be¬ 
cause  of  the  seriousness  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  against  Lindsay. 


Lindsay  is  facing  a  civil  lawsuit 
brought  by  Harris  County  Attorney 
Mike  Driscoll  seeking  his  removal  from 
office. 

It  alleges  that  Lindsay  accepted  more 
than  $1,000  in  bribes  from  Chester  and 
a  business  associate  to  reroute  a  county 
road.  Lindsay  has  denied  the  allega¬ 
tions.  —  AP 

Court:  Tennysaver’ 
costs  not  tax-free 

NEW  YORK  STATE’S  highest  court 
has  ruled  that  publishers  of  free  “pen- 
nysaver”  shopping  newspapers  are  not 
eligible  for  the  same  tax  exemptions 
given  to  businesses  that  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  7-0 
against  Stanley  Henry,  who  had 
claimed  that  equipment  and  electricity 
purchases  made  for  his  Chanry  Com¬ 
munications  Ltd.  between  1982  and 
1985  were  tax-free.  It  upheld  a  lower 
court  decision. 

At  the  time,  Henry  owned  Chanry, 
based  in  Farmingdale.  The  company 
published  17  papers  distributed  free  in 
Suffolk  and  Nassau  counties.  Henry 
had  contended  that  the  equipment  and 
electricity  purchases  were  exempt  from 
sales  and  use  taxes  under  a  state  law 
that  exempts  certain  apparatus  used  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  making  of  products  to  be 
sold. 

A  state  tax  appeals  board  rejected 
Henry’s  claim,  saying  his  papers  were 
given  away,  not  sold,  and  advertising 
revenues  that  the  company  received 
were  payment  for  services,  not  for  the 
papers. 

The  court  also  rejected  Henry’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  state  tax  law  violates  the 
First  Amendment  by  singling  out  “pen- 
nysavers”  for  unfavorable  treatment. 

—  AP 

Court  supports 
release  of  documents 

THE  CONNECTICUT  SUPREME 
Court  has  upheld  a  decision  forcing  the 
city  of  Hartford  to  release  employment 
applications  of  several  city  workers  to  a 
newspaper  that  requested  them  under 
the  state  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  case  was  initiated  in  response  to 
a  complaint  by  the  Hartford  Courant. 

—  AP 
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Barone  Center 
welcomes  fellows 

SEVEN  REPORTERS  AND  scholars 
are  spending  the  spring  semester  at  the 
Joan  Shorenstein  Barone  Center  on  the 
Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  Har¬ 
vard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government. 

Tom  Goldstein,  a  professor  and  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  is 
the  visiting  Laurence  M.  Lombard  pro¬ 
fessor,  named  for  a  former  director  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  six  fellows  for  the  semester  are 
Alison  Carper,  reporter.  New  York 
Newsday;  Melinda  de  Jesus,  executive 
director.  Center  for  Media  Freedom  and 
Responsibility,  Manila,  Philippines;  Nik 
Gowing,  diplomatic  editor.  Indepen¬ 
dent  Television  News,  England;  Raul 
Ramirez,  news  and  current  affairs  direc¬ 
tor,  KQED-FM,  San  Francisco;  Jay 
Rosen,  associate  journalism  professor. 
New  York  University;  and  Holli  Se- 
metko,  assistant  communication  and 
political  science  professor.  University  of 
Michigan. 

Courant  has 
new  edition 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  has 
expanded  its  coverage  of  seven  towns  in 
northwestern  Connecticut  with  a  new 
edition. 

Monday  through  Friday,  news  about 
these  communities  will  appear  in  the 
Connecticut  section;  Sunday  news  can 
be  found  in  Town  News  Extra. 

The  new  edition  marks  the  ninth 
Connecticut  edition  and  seventh  Town 
News  Extra  edition. 

Minority  journalists’ 
program  started 
at  U  of  New  Mexico 

A  NEW  SUMMER  program  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  is  reaching 
out  to  minority  high  school  students  in¬ 
terested  in  careers  in  journalism. 

The  school  will  select  20  students  to 
spend  two  weeks  attending  courses  in 
basic  journalism,  such  as  news  reporting 


and  computer  training.  They  will  work 
with  UNM  faculty  as  well  as  local  me¬ 
dia  professionals. 

The  program  resulted  from  a  meeting 
in  May  among  UNM  faculty,  minority 
newspeople  and  community  leaders  to 
discuss  the  scarcity  of  minority  journal¬ 
ists  and  how  UNM  could  contribute  to 
the  training,  recruitment  and  retention 
of  minority  journalism  students.  (New 


Mexico  has  a  large  Native  American 
and  Hispanic  population.  Fewer  than 
1%  of  U.S.  journalists  are  Native  Amer¬ 
ican;  2%  are  Hispanic.) 

Funding  for  the  program  was  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  Tribune 
editor  Tim  Gallagher,  Albuquerque 
Journal,  Los  Alamos  (N.M.)  Monitor, 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation  and  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 


—Dr.  Mimi  Silbert,  founder  of  Delancey  Street, 
San  Francisco’s  center  for  criminal  rehabilitation. 

Excerpted  from  Parade. 


Editorial  that  provokes,  informs,  entertains  and  most  importantly, 
involves  the  reader.  Writers  who  are  prominent  authors,  journalists 
and  public  figures— everyone  from  James  Michener  to  Kurt  Vonnegut, 

Carl  Sagan  to  David  Halberstam,  as  well  as  our  past  five  Presidents. 

For  50  years.  Parade  has  stood  for  a  tradition  of  quality  journalism. 

It  hasn’t  gone  unnoticed. 

Every  Sunday,  America  sits  down  with  Parade.  Because  the 
issues,  the  concerns  and  the  personalities  that  interest  all  of  us  at  that 
particular  moment  in  time  come  to  life  in  the  pages  of  Parade. 

PARADE 

Every  Sunday,  it  involves  73,000,000  readers. 

O  1993  Parade  Publications.  Inc 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Julian  Boone 


Linda  Dennery 


Raymond  Massett 


Ann  Olson 


Julian  Boone,  vice  president  of  the 
Messenger-Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky., 
has  been  appointed  business  manager 
at  the  Quincy  (III.)  Herald-Whig. 

Linda  Dennery,  general  manager 
and  vice  president  at  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  has  added  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  treasurer. 

Raymond  Massett,  a  graduate  of 
the  company’s  executive  training  pro- 
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gram,  was  named  business  manager, 
vice  president  and  secretary. 

The  two  succeed  Earl  Cobb,  who 
retires  as  business  manager,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer. 

Jim  Amoss,  editor  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Roy  Maly,  production  director,  was 
named  vice  president. 

Michael  O'Hara,  marketing  director 
at  Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet  Inc.,  a  group 
of  one  twice-weekly  and  12  weekly 
newspapers  serving  central  New  Jersey 
and  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  has  assumed 
the  additional  position  of  general  man¬ 
ager. 

John  Medlin  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Wachovia  Corp., 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond. 

Russell  Sprung,  general  manager  at 
the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern,  has 
been  promoted  to  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  succeeds  Samuel  Heaney  and 
A.  Themas  Schwalm,  who  are  retir¬ 
ing  as  co-publishers  after  more  than  40 
years  at  the  newspaper’s  helm. 

Dan  Fisher,  world  report  editor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
editor-on-line  services,  a  post  created 
to  oversee  content  and  manage  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  an  on-line  computer  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  operated  by  the  Times  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Prodigy. 

Richard  Jenkins,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  news  editor,  was  named  deputy 
editor-on-line  services. 


Mary  Ellen  House,  manager  of 
the  Times  in  Education  program,  was 
appointed  education  editor-on-line 
services. 

Bob  Chamberlin,  senior  photo  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Times,  was  named  city  Times 
photographer  and  chief  of  suburban 
photography. 

Robert  Reinheld,  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  appointed  an  editorial  writer 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Nick  Williams  Jr.  ,  a  senior  editor 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine,  be¬ 
comes  editor  of  the  weekly  world  re¬ 
port  section. 

Ann  Olson,  features  editor  at  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  for  change,  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  paper’s  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  efforts. 

Dale  Parry,  deputy  features  editor, 
becomes  features  editor. 

Wolfgang  Lauterbach,  general 
manager-Germany  at  the  International 
Herald  Tribune,  was  named  general 
manager-Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
effective  May  2. 

Thomas  Schluler,  advertising 
manager  for  Germany,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Lauterbach. 

Tori  Gomez,  assistant  secretary  of 
Sun-Times  Co.,  Chicago,  has  assumed 
the  additional  responsibilities  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  projects  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Fred  Greer,  circulation  director  at 
the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal,  has 
been  named  circulation  director  at  the 
Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 
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Obituaries 


Jack  Bagby,  a  former  city  editor  and 
special  editions  editor  at  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript,  died  Jan.  18. 

Robert  Bernick  Sr.,  ?4,  a  former 
business  editor  at  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Salt  Lake 
City,  died  Jan.  24. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  he  worked  at 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  and 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Vara  Braineri,  84,  publisher  of  the 
former  Southington  and  Plainville 
(Conn.)  News  in  the  1960s,  died  Jan. 
31. 

Fred  Buckles,  75,  a  Santa  Fe  colum¬ 
nist  at  New  Mexico  newspapers  for  11 
years,  died  Jan.  19. 

Before  starting  his  “Inside  the  Capi¬ 
tal”  column  in  1966,  he  was  a  state  pol¬ 
itics  reporter  at  the  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Edward  Cahill,  82,  sports  editor  at 
the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Daily  Evening  Item 
from  1925  to  1978,  died  Jan.  31. 

David  Chandler,  56,  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  reporter  and  author  of  seven 
books,  died  after  a  long  illness  in  Den¬ 
ver  Jan.  23. 

In  1962,  he  led  a  team  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  who  exposed  political 
corruption  in  Florida.  The  stories  won 
a  Pulitzer  for  the  News-Herald,  Pana¬ 
ma  City,  Fla. 

Ress  Dick,  81,  a  retired  business  and 
financial  editor  at  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  at  the  Mequon  (Wis.)  Care 
Center  Feb.  4.  He  was  suffering  from 
Alzheimer’s  disease. 

Louise  Douglas,  52,  food  editor  at 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  died  of  cancer  at  Orlando  Region¬ 
al  Medical  Center  Jan.  20. 

Harry  Friodenborg,  87,  a  former 
police  reporter  at  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  died  Jan.  31. 

Philip  Glalanolla,  63,  an  executive 
at  Persis  Corp.,  owner  of  newspapers  in 
Tennessee  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
died  Jan.  28. 

Earlier,  he  was  publisher  of  USA  To¬ 
day  and  Honolulu’s  two  daily  news¬ 
papers. 


Charlos  Grinnoll,  74,  a  city  editor  at 
the  then-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Evening  Ar¬ 
gus  after  World  War  II,  died  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Jan.  26. 

William  Hornor,  92,  founder  and 
publisher  emeritus  at  the  Sanford 
(N.C.)  Herald,  died  of  pneumonia  and 
complications  at  Moore  Regional  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  Feb.  7. 

William  "Bill"  Nelson,  76,  who 

held  a  number  of  positions,  including 
managing  editor  and  city  editor,  at  the 
Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
died  Jan.  17. 

Gordon  Peters,  71,  a  former  chief 
photographer  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  died  Jan.  26. 

Loo  Porter,  62,  a  former  Stauffer 
Communications  executive  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  newspapers,  died  Jan. 
26. 

He  was  publisher  of  the  weekly 
South  Leader,  Oklahoma  City,  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Earlier,  Porter  was  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Ardmoreite,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital-Journal. 

Barbara  Nason  Scarboau,  58,  who 

wrote  a  household  hints  column  at  the 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Sunday  Telegram  un¬ 
der  the  name  Carol  Richards,  died  of 
breast  cancer  Jan.  22. 

Frodorick  Shafor,  99,  a  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  services  manager  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  Jan.  29.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


Eric  Simpson,  79,  founder  of  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Star,  the  state’s 
second-largest  newspaper  aimed  at 
black  readers,  died  of  complications 
from  emphysema  at  Baptist  Medical 
Center  in  Jacksonville  Jan.  9. 

Harry  Smith,  63,  a  retired  wire  editor 
at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Evening  News, 
died  at  Polyclinic  Hospital  in  Harris¬ 
burg  Feb.  3. 

Honry  Clay  "Hank"  Thomson, 

86,  publisher  of  the  Delaware  (Ohio) 
Gazette  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Little 
Brown  Jug  harness  race,  died  at  home 
after  a  brief  bout  with  cancer  Jan.  24. 

William  Warnor,  58,  midweek  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News, 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  Jan. 
19. 

The  Freeport,  Maine,  native  was 
sports  editor  at  the  Daily  News  from 
1976  to  1993. 

David  Manning  Whilo,  76,  a  for¬ 
mer  foreign  correspondent  and  retired 
journalism  professor  who  introduced 
the  term  “mass  culture”  into  the  aca¬ 
demic  lexicon,  died  Dec.  17. 

His  1957  book.  Mass  Culture:  The 
Popular  Arts  in  America,  introduced 
the  term  and  inspired  courses  in  that 
field. 

White  was  an  NBC  News  foreign 
correspondent  in  Burma  and  a  radio 
newswriter  and  consultant  to  media  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  South  America. 

Jack  Zalman,  78,  a  retired  political 
columnist  at  the  Hartford  Courant, 
died  Feb.  9. 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


Live  from  the  Battlefield.  Peter 
Arnett.  (Simon  &  Schuster,  1230  Av¬ 
enue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020),  463  pages,  $23. 

Preparing  to  cover  his  first  combat 
operation  in  Vietnam  in  August  1962, 
Peter  Arnett  was  given  a  lengthy  list  of 
dos  and  don’ts,  such  as  “Do  not  pick  up 
Viet  Cong  flags  or  other  souvenirs 
from  haystacks,  tree  branches  or  poles; 
they  are  often  booby-trapped.  Never 
he  first  to  walk  into  a  hut  ....  Beware 
of  water  buffalo;  when  they  get  excited, 
they  stampede  .  .  .  .  ” 

In  his  new  book,  Arnett  says  he  was 
“delighted”  with  the  instructions.  He 
summed  them  up,  “There  was  nothing 
about  being  brave,  just  save  your  ass 
and  get  the  story  back.” 

For  35  years,  the  athletic-looking, 
balding  Arnett  has  been  saving  his  ass 
in  nearly  every  war  zone  and  major  riot 
area  in  foreign  lands. 

He  applied  the  motto  early  in  his  ca¬ 
reer,  when  he  was  editor  of  the  fledg¬ 
ling  Vientiane  World  during  an  at¬ 
tempted  coup  in  Laos.  A  part-time 
stringer  for  the  Associated  Press,  he 
had  to  find  a  way  to  file  the  story. 

“My  only  hope  for  a  news  scoop  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  milewide 
Mekong  River  in  Thailand,”  he  recalls. 
Paratroopers  had  cut  off  access  to 
boats.  “1  lowered  myself  into  the  river 
from  the  deck,  the  waters  surging  up 
my  chest  and  neck,”  he  writes.  “The 
typed  AP  story,  my  passport  and  twen¬ 
ty  $10  bills  were  clamped  in  my  teeth. 
The  swift,  warm  current  carried  me  to 


a  sandy  bar  in  the  river  .  .  .  .  ” 

When  he  reached  Thailand,  he 
hitched  a  ride  to  the  nearest  telegraph 
office.  “1  sent  my  story  collect  but 
handed  the  operator  $100  to  speed  its 
passage.” 

At  one  time,  he  was  the  only  jour¬ 
nalist  in  Laos  and  filed  for  everybody 
—  AP,  United  Press  International, 
Reuters,  Agence  France-Presse  —  giv¬ 
ing  one  an  edge  in  time,  another  some 
details  not  in  other  stories. 

Arnett  started  working  at  news¬ 
papers  in  his  native  New  Zealand.  He 
sailed  for  Asia  on  a  Dutch  steamer 
with  a  girlfriend  and  ended  up  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand. 

He  spent  most  of  his  career  at  the 
AP,  winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  re¬ 
porting  in  Vietnam.  He  brilliantly  de¬ 
scribes  sloshing  through  sniper-infest¬ 
ed  swamps  and  jungles  and  the  death 
all  around  him.  He  covered  protests, 
such  as  the  immolation  of  a  Buddhist 
monk  in  a  Saigon  square,  and  political 
intrigue  and  corruption. 

His  honesty  in  covering  the  sex- 
crazed  leader  Sukarno  and  corruption 
in  Indonesia  got  him  thrown  out  of 
that  country.  He  was  beaten  by  police 
in  Saigon,  capital  of  then-South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Most  readers  will  remember  Arnett 
as  the  Cable  News  Network  reporter 
who  stayed  in  Baghdad,  Iraq,  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War.  When  the 
bombs  were  periously  close  and  “the 
hotel  was  shaking  with  shock  waves,” 
he  writes,  “I  closed  my  eyes  and  held 
up  the  microphone.  Let  the  world  hear 
what  war  sounded  like.” 

In  this  epic  book,  you  hear  the  wars. 

Eisenhower  and  the  Mass  Me¬ 
dia:  Peace,  Prosperity  and 
Prime-Time  TV.  Craig  Allen.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  P.O. 
Box  2288,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27515- 
2288),  259  pages,  $39.95. 

While  President  Kennedy,  with  his 
youth,  vigor  and  good  looks,  proved  to 
be  a  natural  for  the  television  camera. 
President  Eisenhower  by  current  stan¬ 
dards  would  seem  to  have  been  miscast 
for  television. 

With  his  bald  head  and  less-than- 
stentorian  manner  of  speaking,  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  cut  out  for  television  or 
even  radio.  Yet  Eisenhower,  up  against 
polished  orator  Adlai  Stevenson,  twice 
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his  Democratic  challenger,  who  ne¬ 
glected  the  new  medium,  was  really  the 
first  TV  president. 

Eisenhower  came  into  the  presiden¬ 
cy  a  military  hero  and  consensus  Re¬ 
publican  candidate.  What  kept  him 
there  eight  years  and  helped  him 
achieve  his  agenda  “effortlessly”  partly 
was  his  skilled  use  of  television. 

Craig  Allen  calls  Eisenhower  a  pio¬ 
neer  and  master  of  television.  As  presi¬ 
dent,  he  latched  onto  “photo  opportu¬ 
nities.”  Television,  new  in  many  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  in  the  1950s,  provided, 
through  the  efforts  of  his  press  secre¬ 
tary  Jim  Hagerty,  more  opportunities 
for  the  president  to  be  photographed 
and  filmed.  In  1954,  34  presidential 
photo  opportunities  were  arranged, 
compared  with  13  in  1953. 

Eisenhower  agreed  to  more  inter¬ 
views  than  his  predecessors  and  en¬ 
couraged  administration  officials  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  televised  press  panel  shows. 

He  held  the  first  televised  presiden¬ 
tial  news  conference  in  January  1955. 
Such  an  event  was  preferred  to  fireside 
chats,  which  ran  in  costly  time  frames, 
looked  partisan  and  invited  equal  time 
for  opponents.  Network  leaders,  most 
considered  supportive  of  Eisenhower, 
favored  news  conferences. 

“Because  it  was  a  news  event,”  Allen 
writes,  “they  could  give  exposure  to 
their  friend  Eisenhower  and  have  legal 
footing  for  denying  others  equal  time.” 

Eisenhower  also  is  portrayed  here  as 
a  public  relations  expert  and  manipula¬ 
tor  of  the  press.  For  example,  to  keep 
on  the  good  side  of  a  reporter,  when 
the  president  had  a  complaint  about  a 
story,  Hagerty  usually  talked  to  the  re¬ 
porter  directly  rather  than  an  editor. 
This  approach  did  not  threaten  the  re¬ 
porter’s  job,  a  move  appreciated  by  the 
reporter. 

Allen  teaches  at  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Tempe. 


Paper  marks 
its  25th  year 

THE  WEEKLY  NEW  Times,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary 
this  month  with  a  commemorative  edi¬ 
tion  and  a  daylong  event  featuring  a  re¬ 
ception,  entertainment  and  a  display 
that  looked  back  at  1969,  the  paper’s  in¬ 
augural  year. 
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Of  course  they  do.  Advertisers  like  to  be  where  the 
readers  are.  CoverSTORY  brings  in  new  first  time 
advertisers.  Nice. 


Entertainment  has  passed  sports,  becoming  the  second  best 
read  section  in  the  newspaper.  (Source:  Simmons  Market 
Research)  And  CoverSTORY  is  full  of  original  reporting,  not 
just  stale  wire  service  pick-ups.  Exciting  reading. 


Every  salesperson  longs  for  a  hot,  new  product  to  sell. 
CoverSTORY  gets  them  in  to  see  some  advertisers  who 
haven't  wanted  to  talk  to  them  in  ages.  That’s  hot. 
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that  and  just  call  Paul  A.  Camp,  Publisher.  We’re  eager  to  tell 
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“We  looked  at  several  publications  on  the  market. 
CoverSTORY  seemed  to  be  the  best  produced  in 
^  graphics  and  content  and  its  price  was  more 
;y  competitive  with  the  others.  We’re  trying  to  provide 
non-traditional  news  to  non-traditional  readers." 


Michael  R.  Montgomery,  Editor 
The  Tel^raph, 

Alton,  Illinois 


“Advertisers  like  it  and  readers  seem  to  love  it.  It’s 
really  performing:  Since  we  replaced  our  old  TMC  with 
CoverSTORY,  that  part  of  our  operation  has  gone  up 
254%  over  last  year  in  terms  of  revenue.” 


Keith  Blevins,  Publisher 
The  Dally  Otizen-Hews, 
Dalton,  Georgia 


^  “Wb  have  doubled  our  advertising  business  in  the 
past  year,  and  I  feel  that  is  related  to  the  quality  of 
CoverSTORY.  The  entertainment  coverage  is  something 
that  is  appealing  to  both  readers  and  advertisers.” 


Ed  Moss,  Publisher 
The  Evening  Sun, 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania 
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In  Brief 


S.E  Examiner 
to  launch  new 
Sunday  magazine 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Examiner 
will  launch  a  new  Sunday  magazine 
March  6. 

A  spokeswoman  at  the  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  said  the  publication  will  replace 
the  Examiner’s  current  magazine,  Im¬ 
age,  and  will  be  bigger,  cover  more  top¬ 
ics  and  contain  more  color. 

Examiner  editor  and  publisher  Will 
Hearst  said,  “The  idea  is  to  create  a  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  feeling  of  a  magazine  but 
with  the  shorter  deadlines  and  urgency 
of  a  newspaper.” 

He  added  that  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  Magazine  will  cover  current 
events  as  well  as  culture,  the  arts,  enter¬ 
tainment,  fashion  and  home  design.  It 
will  include  wine  reviews  and  recipes. 

The  magazine  will  be  carried  in  the 
combined  Sunday  edition  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The 
editor  is  Paul  Wilner,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  features. 

Reward  offered 
for  information 
about  shooting 

PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPERS  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  of¬ 
fered  a  $5,000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
individuals  involved  in  the  shooting  of 
a  PNI  employee  during  a  robbery  at¬ 
tempt. 

John  Paul  Jones,  64,  a  Daily  News 
truck  driver,  was  shot  in  the  abdomen 
Feb.  8  as  he  delivered  papers  to  a  store 
in  West  Philadelphia. 

Clinton  budget 
is  on  CD-ROM 

ONE  VERSION  OF  the  president’s 
budget  weighs  about  nine  pounds  and 
its  four  volumes  are  about  4V4  inches 
thick.  The  other  is  the  size  of  a  compact 
disc. 

For  $30,  the  government  is  offering 
the  main  budget  book,  the  analysis 
book,  historical  tables  and  explanation 


of  the  budget  system  on  CD-ROM.  A 
detailed  appendix  is  slated  to  go  on  sale 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  budget  tables  also  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  from  White  House  computers 
on  the  Internet  and  other  computer 
bulletin  board  services  as  well  as 
through  commercial  services  such  as 
America  Online,  CompuServe,  GEnie 
and  MCI  Mail. 


According  to  an  Associated  Press  re¬ 
port,  the  only  computerized  version  of 
the  budget  previously  available  was  the 
tape  used  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  to  produce  the  bound  volumes. 

As  part  of  Vice  President  A1  Gore’s 
plan  to  reinvent  government,  use  of 
CD-ROM  and  other  technology  was 
suggested  for  making  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public. 
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Advertising/Promotion 

NAA  exec  touts 
national  ad 
network  concept 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  net¬ 
work  can  be  a  crucial  element  in  per¬ 
suading  major  media  buyers  to  put 
more  money  into  newspapers,  Leonard 
Forman  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  recently  told  publishers  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  alternative  could  be  a  further 
erosion  of  newspaper  revenue  as  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  continue  to  perceive 
newspapers  as  a  decaying  industry,  cre¬ 
ating  a  “chilling  effect”  on  their  desir¬ 
ability  among  buyers,  warned  Forman, 
NAA  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer. 

“We  are  simply  not  valued  highly  by 
most  media  buyers,”  said  Forman,  a 
panelist  at  the  106th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Moreover,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  this  attitude  confirms  their  be¬ 
lief  that  newspapers  don’t  reach  young 
people. 

NAA  recently  selected  Publicitas 
Advertising  Services  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Publicitas  Holdings  S.A.  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  develop  a  national  one  or¬ 
der/one  bill  system.  Plans  call  for  it  to 
be  in  place  for  the  newspaper  industry 
by  this  year. 

Forman  said  internal  restructuring 
by  newspapers  would,  at  best,  be  only  a 
Band-Aid  approach  to  the  problem. 

“If  all  we  do  is  fix  the  infrastructure, 
we’ve  taken  a  very  small,  positive  step, 
but  one  that  would  have  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  draconian  cuts  in  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  to  move  newspapers  into  con¬ 
sideration  as  an  attractive  medium,”  he 
explained. 

Newspapers  also  could  launch  an 
advertising  campaign  to  reverse  buyers’ 
attitudes  but  changing  personal  per¬ 
ceptions  would  not  eliminate  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  buying  newspapers,  Forman 
said.  Nor  would  a  readership  program 


“We  are  simply  not  valued  highly  by  most 
media  buyers.” 

—  Leonard  Forman,  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer, 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 


help  much  —  it  might  help  change 
perceptions  but  its  cost  would  inhibit 
newspapers’  growth,  he  added. 

Forman  also  advised  publishers  to 
forget  the  “comforting  mythology”  that 
younger  nonreaders  grow  into  readers 
as  they  mature,  get  a  job,  buy  a  house 
and  establish  themselves. 

“That  is  no  longer  true,”  he  empha¬ 
sized.  “Readership  among  successive 
generations  at  the  same  stage  in  their 
life  cycle  is  trending  down  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate.  Projecting  these  trends  out 
over  the  next  20  to  30  years  —  when 
our  most  loyal  readers  will  be  gone  — 
is  not  a  comforting  picture.” 

The  future  of  advertising  is  just  as 
bleak,  Forman  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  if  newspapers  had  the  same  31% 


share  of  ad  dollars  they  did  in  the 
1960s  instead  of  the  23%  reported  last 
year,  they  would  generate  about  $10 
billion  more  in  revenue. 

All  this  leaves  the  “integrated  ap¬ 
proach”  proposed  by  NAA  with  “great 
potential,”  Forman  said. 

He  noted  that  the  plan  will  be  ex¬ 
pensive  but  asked,  “What’s  the  alterna¬ 
tive?  Isn’t  our  business  attractive 
enough  to  protect?  Isn’t  this  kind  of 
initiative  exactly  why  we  created 
NAA?”  ! 

Forman  said  it  is  time  for  a  national  ' 

ad  network  to  protect  newspapers’  core  | 

retail  base  as  well.  ' 

“Increasingly,  multimarket  retailers 
are  displeased  with  newspaper  service 
levels,”  he  warned.  “They  find  order  [ 

processing  difficult  because  insertion  ''i 

orders,  contracts  and  invoices  differ  i! 

from  paper  to  paper.”  ^ 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  poor  j 

technical  interface,  complex  buying  | 

rates  and  separate  negotiations  with  j 

each  newspaper,  Forman  said.  He  [ 

urged  a  standardized  rate  card  struc-  ' 

ture  for  the  industry  addressed  to  the 
needs  of  national  advertisers.  J 

“We’ve  been  talking  about  it  for 
years.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  something 
about  it,”  he  said. 

The  lack  of  an  effective  system  for  i 

attracting  national  advertising,  For¬ 
man  said,  means  that  retailers  are 
forced  to  be  more  efficient  and  produc¬ 
tive  because  “we  demand  a  lot  of  their 
people’s  time.  Newspapers  have  be¬ 
come  an  aggravation.” 

Two  factors  add  to  the  problem,  he 
said:  Retailers  that  are  growing  — 
warehouse  clubs  and  convenience 
stores  —  are  not  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  large  retail  customers  are 
beginning  to  resemble  national  adver¬ 
tisers  as  they  migrate  to  ad  agencies, 
which  often  recommend  less  newspa¬ 
per  and  more  broadcast  in  the  media 
mix. 

Thus,  newspapers  must  look  for  new 
opportunities  in  national  advertising,  a 
process  that  will  require  a  solid  under¬ 
standing  and  an  assessment  of  the  buy¬ 
er’s  business  and  his  perception  of 
newspapers,  Forman  stressed. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  substan¬ 
tially  increase  newspapers’  share  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  Forman  said.  Just 
getting  an  additional  10%  in  the  top 
25  categories  would  mean  $3  billion  a 
year  in  revenue,  he  observed. 
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NAA’s  meetings  with  focus  groups  of 
ad  buyers  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  they  consider  newspapers  a  dis¬ 
tant  second  to  other  media  when  deci¬ 
sions  are  made,  Forman  said. 

“We  must  break  down  these  barriers 
and  fix  these  problems  as  a  necessary 
step  in  reversing  our  share  loss,”  he 
added.  “We  need  to  make  it  easier  to 
buy  newspapers,  raise  their  perceived 
value  and  make  them  more  competi¬ 
tive.” 

Newspapers  must  create  and  sell  an 
advertising  network  “with  the  attitude 
and  fortitude  of  missionaries,”  he  said. 

Another  panelist,  CNPA  executive 
director  Jack  Bates,  said  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  “one  stop”  advertising  network 
for  members  is  doing  well. 

In  addition  to  bringing  more  rev¬ 
enue  to  papers,  “we  are  able  to  smooth 
out  problems  between  the  advertiser 
and  the  newspaper,”  he  said. 

The  network  also  is  able  to  elimi¬ 
nate  such  glitches  as  ads  that  acciden¬ 
tally  fail  to  run,  angering  the  advertis¬ 
er,  Bates  added. 

Among  CNPA’s  network  customers 
have  been  political  consultants  who 
placed  ads  for  their  clients  in  23  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  he  said.  “We  are  a 
pipeline  from  the  advertiser  to  the 
newspaper.” 


Ad  guide  aimed 
at  helping  to 
reduce  errors 

THE  MARKETING  DEPARTMENT 
of  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  has  created 
a  publication  designed  to  reduce  errors 
between  the  ad  sales  and  art  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  16-page  publication,  called  Ad¬ 
vertising  Design  and  Production  Guide, 
has  been  sent  to  Ottaway ’s  21  daily  and 
nine  weekly  papers.  The  guide  consists 
of  six  sections  that  discuss  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  methods  and  the  ba¬ 
sics  of  ad  production. 

“The  guide  came  about  to  facilitate 
better  communication  between  the  in- 
house  art  department  and  the  sales 
staff,”  said  James  Campbell,  Ottaway 
creative  director. 

The  sections  include  an  examination 
of  the  elements  of  ad  composition,  such 
as  body  copy,  art  work,  focal  points  and 
unity,  as  well  as  a  step-by-step  approach 
to  duotones  and  process  color,  crop¬ 
ping,  scaling  and  the  printing  process. 
The  guide  also  includes  a  glossary  and 
an  index  of  proofreader’s  marks. 


McClatchy  subsidiary 
is  expanding  its 
newspaper  ad  network 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 
and  M.L.  Stein 

HOPING  TO  CAPITALIZE  on  news¬ 
papers’  increased  utilization  of  market¬ 
ing  networks.  The  Newspaper  Network 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers,  is  positioning  it¬ 
self  for  rapid  growth  as  it  aggressively 
courts  clients. 

TNN  is,  its  president  and  CEO  Jer¬ 
ry  Grilly  said,  “a  newspaper  marketing 
services  company  specializing  in  secur¬ 
ing  incremental  advertising  for  our 
network  members  or  getting  back  lost 
business,  primarily  preprints  and  in¬ 
serts.” 

TNN  facilitates  placement  of 
preprints  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  with  one  order,  one  rate 


TNN  sales  team  is  responsible  for  sell¬ 
ing  and  servicing  the  newspaper  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  offering  creative  solutions 
and  developing  effective  programs  and 
presentations  for  advertisers,  improv¬ 
ing  advertisers’  opinions  of  newspaper 
marketing  and  becoming  advertisers’ 
“problem-solving  partner.” 

TNN,  Grilly  added,  works  hand-in- 
hand  with  partner  newspapers  to  iden¬ 
tify  sales  opportunities  or  target  ac¬ 
counts.  It  only  will  call  on  accounts  in 
an  individual  market  that  it  is  asked  to 
call  on. 

TNN  evolved  from  three  McClatchy 
companies:  Sacramento-based  Big  Val¬ 
ley  Distribution,  which  networked 
preprint  and  insert  sales  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Valley;  Salt  Lake  City-based  West¬ 
ern  Intermountain  Network;  and  the 


So  far,  TNN  said,  it  has  sold  more  than  half  a 
billion  preprints  out  of  direct  mail  and  into  500 
newspapers  in  30  states. 


and  one  bill.  Newspapers’  rates  are 
blended  into  an  aggregate  rate  for  all 
participating  newspapers.  The  network 
also  offers  clients  database-marketing 
support,  including  database  marketing, 
mapping,  demographic  targeting,  com¬ 
petitive  analysis  and  customer  profiles. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  convention  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  Los  Angeles,  Grilly  said 
the  idea  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  advertisers,  who  al¬ 
though  not  located  in  TNN’s  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper  market,  might  want  to 
buy  advertising  for  their  stores  there. 

TNN’s  sales  pitch  to  newspapers,  he 
said,  is  that  they  will  receive  significant 
new  revenue  and  increased  share  while 
enhancing  their  relationship  with  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Members  are  charged  only 
when  TNN  places  an  ad  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  The  paper  pays  8%  on  new  or 
incremental  business  in  the  first  year 
and  6%  after  that. 

Grilly,  former  publisher  of  the  An¬ 
chorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News,  said  the 


Southern  California  Advertising  Net¬ 
work,  which  operated  in  the  greater 
Los  Angeles  area. 

Currently,  TNN  operates  from  six 
offices,  in  Sacramento;  Los  Angeles; 
Salt  Lake  City;  Atlanta;  Greenville, 
S.C.,  and  Orlando.  Plans  call  for  addi¬ 
tional  offices  to  be  opened  in  Miami, 
Dallas/Houston,  Seattle,  Denver  and 
possibly  Chicago. 

So  far,  TNN  said,  it  has  sold  more 
than  half  a  billion  preprints  out  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  into  500  newspapers  in 
30  states.  By  the  end  of  1994,  TNN 
hopes  to  service  newspapers  in  every 
state. 

“We’re  going  after  national,  regional 
or  local  retailers,”  Grilly  said  in  an  in¬ 
terview.  “We  think  the  opportunity  is 
now;  that’s  why  we’ve  accelerated  our 
expansion  plans.  There  are  some  wor¬ 
risome  trend  lines  out  there  and  if  we 
don’t  get  the  networking  concept  up 
sooner,  those  [trend  lines]  can  exacer¬ 
bate.” 

Winning  the  Sizzler  International 
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AP  developing  way  to 
transmit  ads  digitally 


Inc.  account  was  a  significant  coup, 
said  Glenn  Powers,  vice  president  of 
TNN.  “The  Sizzler  account  is  a  good 
example  of  targeting  in  the  fast-food 
category,  which  is  traditionally  a  non¬ 
newspaper  user. 

“Sizzler  was  targeted  by  our  Utah  of¬ 
fice  and  has .  .  .  put  that  business  into 
about  80  papers  across  the  country  and 
extracted  nearly  $1  million  from  that 
account  that  newspapers  weren’t  get¬ 
ting  before,”  Powers  said. 

Part  of  TNN’s  early  success  has  been 
fueled  by  its  staffing  patterns.  Many 
people  working  at  TNN  previously 
worked  at  newspaper  representative 
firms  such  as  Landon  Associates  and 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  or  at  various 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Also,  many  have  experience  with  retail 
accounts  and  selling  against  direct- 
mailer  Advo  Inc. 

A  significant  addition  to  the  TNN 
team  is  senior  vice  president/general 
manager  John  Fredericks,  a  former  re¬ 
gional  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Atlanta  region  at  Advo. 

Recently,  TNN  took  over  the  Flori¬ 
da  Newspaper  Network  from  SFW,  lur¬ 
ing  away  a  SFW  staffer  to  help  run  it. 
“We  have  a  strong  success  rate,”  Powers 
said.  “We’ve  been  doing  this  for  10 
years;  our  personnel  is  the  best  money 
can  buy.  FNN  is  part  of  our  network 
that  is  going  to  be  nationwide.” 

As  TNN  continues  to  expand,  many 
of  the  newspaper  representative  firms, 
while  supporting  TNN’s  stated  goals, 
are  uneasy  about  the  potential  for  con¬ 
flict  and  account  overlap. 

“Traditionally,  we  don’t  spend  much 
time  talking  to  grocery  accounts,”  said 
Sammy  Papert,  president  of  the  Papert 
Companies,  a  Dallas-based  firm.  “That 
really  falls  into  the  retail  category  and 
that’s  what  McClatchy  has  spent  most 
of  their  time  doing,  but  I  wonder  if  it’s 
going  to  stay  that  way  ....  I  wonder  if 
they  have  bigger  plans. 

“I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  their  peo¬ 
ple  and  we  value  them  and  their  clients 
very  much,”  Papert  said,  “but  right 
now,  they’re  making  my  life  entertain¬ 
ing  because  so  many  of  our  offices  and 
non-McClatchy  newspapers  are  inquir¬ 
ing  about  them.” 

Grilly  said,  “We  are  not  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  rep  firms  at  all.  We  are 
focused  on  a  different  classification 
and  type  of  advertising.  We  will  work 
with  any  other  network  or  rep  firm. 
[TNN]  really  complements  everybody, 
not  competes  with  them.” 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  system  that  will  offer  national 
and  regional  advertisers  the  ability  to 
transmit  digitally  art  and  copy  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  are  actively  investigating  the 
transmission  of  ads  digitally,”  said  Lar¬ 
ry  Blasko,  director  of  special  projects 
for  business  development  at  the  AP 
and  head  of  the  group  developing  the 
system.  “The  AP  board  sent  us  out  to 
investigate  and  we  are  going  back  to 
them  with  the  results  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  a  recommendation  ....  If 
they  say  go,  we’re  going  to  go.” 

The  AP  group  has  explored  the  con¬ 
cept  with  “advertisers  and  newspapers 
of  all  descriptions  and  they  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  it,”  Blasko  added. 

Digital  delivery  generally  is  believed 


to  offer  the  highest-quality  representa¬ 
tion,  partly  because  digital  transmis¬ 
sion  reduces  the  number  of  production 
and  handling  steps,  lessening  opportu¬ 
nities  for  error  that  may  accompany 
traditional  delivery  systems. 

“Right  now,  the  vast  majority  of  ads 
arrive  at  newspapers  physically  from 
Federal  Express,  United  Parcel  Service 
and  the  United  States  mail,”  Blasko 
said.  “The  ad  is  in  turn  shot  on  a  cam¬ 
era,  which  makes  a  piece  of  film.  At  a 
fully  paginated  paper,  [the  transmis¬ 
sion]  comes  off  the  AP  satellite  dish 
and  the  bits  go  into  the  pagination  sys¬ 
tem  and  are  printed  so  that  nothing  is 
lost  and  there  are  fewer  production 
steps  ....  The  first  time  the  ad  has  a 
physical  reality  is  at  the  newspaper  end 
of  the  transmission.” 

To  use  the  AP  system,  newspapers 
will  add  a  “box,”  essentially  a  “high- 
end  personal  computer,”  Blasko  said. 
The  system  will  use  PostScript  soft¬ 


ware,  a  page  description  language  that 
uses  “English-like”  commands  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  the  page,  or  file,  looks  like. 

The  file  then  is  processed  by  Adobe 
Acrobat  software,  which  allows  a  doc¬ 
ument  to  be  viewed  on  any  desktop 
computer  as  it  originally  appeared,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  application  it  was  creat¬ 
ed  in  or  the  fonts  used  to  create  it.  Ac¬ 
robat  converts  a  PostScript  file  into  a 
Portable  Document  File,  which  can  be 
sent  to  newspaper  systems  running  Ac¬ 
robat  software  that  reads  PDFs. 

The  role  of  Acrobat  is  key  to  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  efficiency. 

“Everything  can  be  transmitted 
through  Acrobat:  fonts,  halftones,  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  made  into  an  image,” 
Blasko  said.  “If  a  font  comes  up  that 
Acrobat  doesn’t  know  about,  it  will 
first  try  to  approximate  the  font  and 
give  the  user  an  opportunity  to  accept 


or  reject  Acrobat’s  representation.” 

If  the  user  rejects  the  representa¬ 
tion,  he  said,  “our  plan  is  to  transmit 
the  font  with  the  file  so  that  the  news¬ 
paper  on  the  other  end  can  get  that 
font  into  the  paper.” 

Under  the  current  plan,  newspapers 
electronically  can  confirm  ads  re¬ 
ceived,  but  more  interactive  communi¬ 
cation  between  advertisers  and  news¬ 
papers  isn’t  available. 

While  some  of  the  newspapers  and 
advertisers  the  group  has  consulted 
“say  that  [two-way  communication] 
would  be  great,  others  would  prefer  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  call,  as  they’ve 
been  doing  for  years,”  Blasko  said.  “As 
our  system  is  now  laid  out,  [advertisers] 
would  transmit  an  insertion  order 
through  the  system”  but  functions  such 
as  space  reservations  are  not  included. 

Blasko  left  open  the  possibility  of 


“Anything  that  AP  does  to  further  electronic  ad 
delivery  or  graphic  delivery  is  good  for  everybody 
in  the  market.” 
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—  the  Garnar  N*w«;  Indepen¬ 
dent,  FuquaV'Varina;  and  Western 
Wake  Herald,  Apex  —  to  Kirkland 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Durham,  N.C. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the 
three  properties,  which  are  in  Wake 
County,  is  11,200. 

Ottaway  president  Richard  Myers 
announced  the  sale. 

Kirkland  owns  three  other  weeklies, 
all  in  Wisconsin. 


New  York  Times  Co.  has  sold  two 
weeklies  in  Georgia,  the  6,700'Circula' 
tion  Windar  News  and  10,600'circu' 
lation  Forsyth  County  Nows,  to 

SwartZ'Morris  Media  Inc.,  which  is 
owned  by  J.D.  Swartz  and  Charles 
Morris.  Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Times  acquired  the  papers  in  1987 
along  with  the  defunct  suburban  At¬ 
lanta  Gwinnett  Daily  News. 


News  Star  president  Jonathan  Stern 
said  Frank  Silverman  will  continue  as 
publisher. 


Ted  and  Kay  Grossman  have  sold  their 
weekly  Islands'  Soundor,  Orcas  Is¬ 
land,  Wash.,  to  Whidbey  Press  Inc., 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash.  The  paper  is 
Whidbey’s  12th  newspaper  property; 
the  combined  circulation  of  its  papers 
is  133,173. 

Terms  of  the  sale  were  not  disclosed. 

The  Grossmans  will  continue  their 
association  with  the  paper,  Whidbey 
said. 


Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  has  sold  the  weekly  Put¬ 
nam  County  Courier-Journal, 

Crescent  City,  Fla.,  to  Lake  Street 
Publishing  Co.,  which  is  owned  by 
William  and  Laura  Laurie. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Morris 
president  Paul  Simon. 

The  paper  was  acquired  in  1983, 
when  Morris  bought  Florida  Publishing 


Jewish  Advocate  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
weekly  Jewish  Advocate  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  acquired  the  biweekly  Bos¬ 
ton  Jowish  Timos.  Terms  were  not 
disclosed. 

The  papers  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  independently,  the  new  owner 
said. 


The  Blooming  (Minn.}  Pralrio 

Nows  has  been  purchased  by  Jeff 
Schrag,  former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Villager,  Buckner,  Mo.  Schrag  ac¬ 
quired  the  paper  from  the  bankruptcy 
estate  of  the  Blooming  Prairie  Times. 
He  took  over  the  publication  from 
John  and  Karla  lacovino. 

John  van  der  Linden  of  Spirit  Lake, 
Iowa,  brokered  the  sale. 


News  Star  Inc.  has  purchased  the  Gi¬ 
rard  Homo  Nows,  a  weekly  that  has 
served  four  Philadelphia  neighbor¬ 
hoods  for  nearly  60  years.  Terms  were 
not  disclosed. 


Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  has  sold 
three  weekly  papers  in  North  Carolina 


No  howling  winds,  no  crackling  flames,  no  trembling 
earth...  only  a  mess  in  the  house  and  a  costly  cleanup. 

That's  the  condition  faced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homeowners  when  Mother  Nature  and  Jack  Frost 
conspire  to  create  the  silent  disaster  -  frozen  water  pipes. 

This  is  one  disaster  that's  avoidable.  Your  newspaper 
can  help  by  telling  readers  how  to  keep  pipes  from 
freezing.  We  can  help  by  sending  you  tips  to  share  with 
your  readers  and  a  non-commercial  broaiure  to  offer. 

Order  them  with  the  form  below. 


Please  send  me  the  following  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes’’  information: 

_ Press  release/general  information 

_ “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these  to  your  readers. 

We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We  11  send  you  quantities,  or  you  may  ask 
readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

Quantity  needed: _ 

_ fhiblic  service  advertisements 

Name _ Newspaper _ 


Address. 


Mail  to:  Frozen  Pipes,  Public  Relations  Dept. 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001 
For  Information  Call:  (309)  766-5514 
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Sun  Chemical 
combines  news, 
directory  inks  biz 

Now  constituting  US  Ink’s  office  of  the 
chief  executive ,  former  competitors  talk 
about  their  merged  company  and  industry 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  MERGER  OF  United  States 
Printing  Ink  Corp.  and  the  News  Ink 
Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  a 
consolidation  Sun  Chemical  said  it 
never  planned  nor  anticipated  when  it 
acquired  USPI  in  January  1993,  was  a 
fact  before  the  year  ended. 

By  mid-December,  US  Ink  had  been 
formed  to  supply  inks  to  newspaper, 
commercial  newsprint  and  directory 
printers. 

Leading  the  consolidated  operation 
are  its  president,  Ronald  Baker,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  USPI,  and  its  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president,  George  Derby, 
formerly  general  manager  of  Sun 
Chemical’s  News  Ink  Division. 


involvement”  of  the  two  businesses’  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

But,  Baker  said  last  month,  “We  felt 
after  a  year  that  we  could  build  a  better 
company  by  putting  them  together, 
[rather]  than  to  continue  them  on  a 
separate  basis.” 

The  merger,  he  said,  was  designed  to 
eliminate  many  technical  and  other  re¬ 
dundancies. 

Interviewed  at  the  same  time,  Derby 
said  consolidation  offers  prospective 
customers  “a  broader  range  of  products 
.  .  .  and  a  larger  collective  technical 
support  group.” 

Results  of  the  merger,  he  added,  will 
include  more  R&D  for  future  products 
as  industry  needs  change. 

Derby  said  that  while  there  will  be 


Derby  said  that  while  there  will  be  no  competitive 
product  lineS)  US  Ink  will  market  all  former  Sun 
and  USPI  products. 


In  a  telephone  interview  last  month. 
Baker  referred  to  Sun  Chemical  presi¬ 
dent  Edward  Barr’s  intention  to  create 
the  world’s  largest  news  ink  supplier. 
At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  (terms 
of  which  were  never  disclosed).  Sun 
Chemical  said  USPI  would  “continue 
to  operate  as  an  autonomous  compa¬ 
ny,”  or,  in  Derby’s  words,  “our  friendly 
competitor.” 

A  Sun  Chemical  spokesman  did 
speak  of  likely  consideration  of  “econ¬ 
omies  of  scale  or  synergies”  while  pre¬ 
serving  USPI’s  separate  identity,  but 
Derby  foresaw  no  “integration  or  direct 


no  competitive  product  lines,  US  Ink 
will  market  all  former  Sun  and  USPI 
products.  Acknowledging  “some  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  products,”  he  said  US  Ink 
“can’t  dictate”  to  customers  who  are 
“comfortable  with  those,  and  we’re 
maintaining  the  manufacturing  and 
technical  support  for  both  product 
lines.” 

Derby  said  the  company  will  consid¬ 
er  dropping  only  products  with  formu¬ 
las  that  are  practically  identical. 

USPI  was  owned  by  individual  and 
group  stockholders  in  Millmaster  Onyx 
Group  Ltd.,  a  Westport,  Conn. -based 


specialty  chemicals  company  of  which 
Baker  was  chairman  and  CEO.  Baker 
guessed  that  USPI’s  venture  capital 
owners  no  longer  viewed  the  company 
as  a  great  investment  for  the  future. 

“They  made  whatever  money  they 
made  on  it,”  he  said,  adding  that  while 
USPI  was  profitable,  it  was  “certainly 
not  as  profitable  as  it  was  in  the  late 
’80s.” 

Noting  that  the  company’s  financial 
health  was  not  a  reason  for  its  sale. 
Baker  said  the  investors  divested  them¬ 
selves  of  all  holdings  —  USPI  and 
three  other  companies. 

Baker  began  his  career  at  Flint  Ink 
Corp.  and  also  worked  at  Sinclair  & 
Valentine,  since  acquired  by  Flint. 
Derby  came  from  the  pressmaker  side, 
having  served  in  various  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  positions  with  Goss  Co.,  now 
part  of  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  and 
senior  executive  positions  at  Publishers 
Equipment  Corp.  and  KBA-Motter 
Corp.  He  became  general  manager  of 
Sun  Chemical’s  News  Ink  Division  in 
summer  1992. 

US  Ink  has  almost  500  employees. 
There  were  no  changes  to  the  size  of 
USPI’s  work  force  “as  a  result  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition,”  Baker  said. 

Neither  executive  was  sure  of  their 
new  company’s  newspaper  market 
share. 

“Certainly  we’ll  have  a  significant 
position  within  news  ink  as  a  function 
of  the  integration,”  Derby  said. 

Baker,  whose  “best  guess”  was  35% 
to  40%,  cited  difficulties  in  separating 
commercial  cold  web  inserts  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Derby  pointed  out  that  many  news¬ 
papers  print  large  volumes  of  commer¬ 
cial  offset,  including  some  heatset 
printing,  and  some  small  publishers 
have  commercial  work  that  exceeds 
their  newspapers’  volume. 

“The  most  complicated  thing  is  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  how  much  color  is  be¬ 
ing  purchased  by  newspapers,”  Baker 
said. 

Derby  added  that  because  ink  com¬ 
panies  tally  their  business  differently, 
numbers  useful  for  comparison  are 
hard  to  come  by. 

And  though  Derby  pointed  to  US 
Ink’s  many  sales  to  commercial  and 
semicommercial  printers.  Baker  said, 
“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  make  [US 
Ink]  as  dedicated  to  newspapers  as  we 
can.” 
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Qeorge  Derby 


US  Ink  has  adopted  USPI’s  five  ma¬ 
jor  regions  within  the  United  States. 
The  company  maintains  the  combined 
businesses’  14  sales,  service  and  manu¬ 
facturing  locations  in  the  country.  US 
Ink  is  working  to  consolidate  the  USPl 
and  News  Ink  Division  headquarters, 
which  were  in  the  neighboring  New 
Jersey  towns  of  East  Rutherford  and 
Carlstadt,  respectively. 

Petroleum  is  the  raw  material  for  the 
oil-based  carrier  in  most  litho  and  let¬ 
terpress  inks,  and  the  creation  of  US 
Ink  was  announced  just  as  crude  oil 
prices  hit  a  five-year  low.  Nevertheless, 
Baker  said,  oil  suppliers  have  been  pre¬ 
dicting  “an  ultimate  shortage  of  the 
ideal  oil  for  newspaper  ink.” 

He  added  that  despite  hearing  “the 
same  story”  for  several  years,  his  com¬ 
pany  had  no  problem  with  supply. 

While  acknowledging  a  dependence 
on  the  naphthenic  oils  or  petroleum- 
based  carriers,  he  said,  “There’ll  always 
be  a  supply  of  ink,  whether  we  go  from 
petroleum  to  a  vegetable-based  oil  or 
some  other  carrier.” 

Baker  provided  a  little  history  to 
support  his  optimism:  “Thirty  years 
ago,  when  web  offset  was  in  its  infancy, 
most  of  the  inks  were  made  with  veg¬ 
etable  oils.  As  the  cost  of  vegetable  oils 
began  to  rise,  mineral  oils  began  to 
supplant  them.”  Eventually,  almost  all 
inks  were  petroleum-based,  he  said. 

But  with  the  blessing  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  then-American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  ink  suppliers 
took  another  turn  at  vegetable  oils. 

“We  started  with  linseed  oil,  and 
now  we’re  with  soybean  oil,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  kind  of  come  full  circle.” 


Now  that  crude  oil  is  relatively 
cheap,  however,  the  price  of  soybean 
oil  has  increased  about  30%  in  the 
past  year.  Baker  said. 

Regardless  of  what  goes  into  a  given 
ink,  Derby  said,  innovation  is  required 
in  the  type  of  carrier  used  because 
“customers  continue  to  demand  much 
more  sophisticated  products.” 

In  addition  to  matters  of  cost  and 
availability  of  raw  materials,  news  ink 
suppliers  saw  sales  wither  during  the 
newspaper  industry’s  recent  prolonged 
deep  downturn. 

For  all  the  interest  in  low-  and  no¬ 
rub  inks,  some  smaller  independent 
publishers  postponed  purchases  of  the 
premium  inks  during  three  lean  years, 
though  Baker  said  very  large  groups 
tried  to  maintain  their  low-rub  print¬ 
ing. 

But  the  trend  toward  low-rubs  con¬ 
tinues,  Derby  said,  adding  that  the 
movement  to  soybean  oil  inks  remains 
limited.  He  said  customers’  reaction  to 
the  “cost  differentials  between  conven¬ 
tional  oil  and  soy-type  products”  will 
determine  if  use  of  soy-oil  inks  will  ex¬ 
pand. 

Both  executives  agreed  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  industry  was  “as  bad 
or  worse”  than  that  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
pliers  during  the  past  three  years. 

Ink  suppliers  continue  to  suffer  from 
pricing,  Derby  said.  The  price  for  a  giv¬ 
en  volume  of  newsprint,  he  noted,  is 
“significantly  higher  than  that  of  ink.” 

To  the  extent  that  ink  formulas  are 
more  industry-specific  (compared  with 
newsprint,  25%  of  which  goes  to  non¬ 


newspaper  customers).  Baker  said, 
news  ink  suppliers  are  “more  boxed  in.” 
He  said  that  while  “the  costs  of  doing 
business  are  not  going  down,”  ink  vol¬ 
ume  and  prices  have  declined  parallel 
to  the  declining  to  flat  volume  of 
newsprint  use. 

Apart  from  effects  of  the  larger 
economy.  Baker  attributed  some  of 
that  decline  to  newspapers’  economies, 
among  which  he  listed  rub-resistant 
formulas  that  offer  more  mileage, 
greater  attention  to  and  measurement 
of  ink  densities,  and  ink  reclamation 
and  reuse. 


Ronald  Baker 


Reduced  ink  sales  to  newspapers 
have  not  been  offset  by  increased  sales 
to  printers  of  free-standing  inserts. 
Baker  said,  pointing  out  that  ESI  vol¬ 
umes  declined  and  their  printers 
merged  during  the  same  time  that 
news  ink  consumption  fell. 

Derby  also  noted  a  shift  to  heatset 
inks  by  insert  printers. 

Water-based  flexo  news  inks  obvi¬ 
ously  do  not  rely  on  oil.  But  just  as  ob¬ 
vious  is  their  small  share  of  the  North 
American  market. 

Baker  conceded  that  flexo  has  been 
“an  expense  for  us”  —  particularly 
where  sprinkle  units  are  employed  in 
letterpress  lines,  requiring  different  ex¬ 


pertise,  equipment  and  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  while  “essentially  still  serving  the 
same  marketplace.” 

After  several  “rather  flat”  years,  the 
recent  flurry  of  flexo  press  orders  will 
give  only  a  small  boost  to  the  flexo  ink 
business,  Derby  said. 

Near-term,  he  said,  the  market  is  in¬ 
dicating  that  expenditures  on  new 
presses  and  expansions  will  remain 
“somewhat  limited.” 

And  while  he  is  certain  that  a  per¬ 
centage  will  go  to  flexo,  he  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  be  a  minority  position. 

“When  you’re  still  working  with  ven- 
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Sun  Chemical  is  a  major 
player  in  the  worldwide 
ink  supplier  market 


News  Tech 


dors  on  new  resins  and  new  technolo¬ 
gy  and  new  systems,  I  think  it’s  just  a 
cost  of  doing  business,”  Baker  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  development  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  flexo  inks. 

“I  guess  if  we  finally  bring  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  a  commodity  stage  where  let¬ 
terpress  was  many  years  ago,  you  can 
make  money  on  it.” 

Flexo’s  growth,  Derby  added,  “will 
be  somewhat  gated  by  whether  keyless 
offset  becomes  totally  successful.” 

While  black  has  been  proven,  effec¬ 
tive  color  keyless  offset  “remains  to  be 
seen,”  he  said. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  color  keyless  offset  press  from 
Koenig  &  Bauer,  and  Derby  said  he 
had  heard  encouraging  reports  from 
Rockwell’s  keyless  Colorliner  tests  at 
Copley  Press’  Fox  Valley  operation  in 
Plainfield,  Ill. 

Derby  said  his  company  has  kept  the 
business  of  the  few  keyless  installations 
in  the  United  States,  continues  work 
with  some  pressmakers  on  specialty 
products  required  for  keyless  technolo¬ 
gy,  and  supplies  one  English  and  sever¬ 
al  German  keyless  offset  print  sites  — 
technology  that  Derby  said  is  shared 
with  the  company’s  U.S.  operations. 

Though  certain  aspects  of  press  de¬ 
sign  differ.  Baker  said,  experience  in 
one  market  can  assist  efforts  in  another. 

Citing  Sun  Chemical’s  twice-yearly 
international  technical  meetings,  he 
said,  “I  think  we  have  a  big  head  start 
.  .  .  depending  on  the  press  design.” 

Given  the  interest  in  soybean  oil, 
emissions  of  volatile  organic  com¬ 
pounds,  rub-resistant  inks  and  the  var¬ 
ious  “requests  and  requirements”  of  in¬ 
dividual  customers.  Baker  said,  ink 
technology  has  been  changing  “quite 
dramatically”  in  the  past  few  years. 

“Forced  to  produce  more  products” 
as  a  consequence,  he  concluded,  mak¬ 
ers  of  news  inks  find  themselves  in  “a 
specialty  business  with  commodity 
pricing.” 

November  newsprint 
usage  up  2.1% 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  USED  767,000 
metric  tons  of  newsprint  in  November, 
2.1%  more  than  in  November  1992,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America.  Shipments  were  up  2.9%  in 
the  same  period. 


SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP.’S  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corp.,  now  merged  with  Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal’s  News  Ink  Division,  is  one  of  the 
latest  instances  of  consolidation 
among  suppliers  to  newspapers  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  general. 

Along  with  litho  film  and  printing 
plate  manufacturer  Polychrome  Corp., 
also  a  buyer  of  related  businesses  last 
year.  Sun  Chemical  is  a  U.S.  subsidiary 
of  Tokyo-based  Dainippon  Ink  and 
Chemicals  Inc.,  operating  through  its 
Die  Americas  Inc.  affiliate. 

Dainippon  Ink  and  Chemicals’ 
graphic  arts  segment  accounted  for 
close  to  half  of  its  $7.66  billion  in  net 
sales  and  more  than  half  of  the  $361.5 
million  in  operating  profits  that  it 
posted  in  fiscal  1993. 

Both  Polychrome  and  Sun  Chemical 
operate  worldwide.  Like  the  latter’s 
News  Ink  Division,  USPI  also  had  an 
export  business  in  East  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

Not  two  weeks  before  Sun  Chemical 
announced  creation  of  US  Ink,  it 
added  the  German  publication  gravure 
ink  business  and  technology  of  the 
Huber  Group  to  its  publication  gravure 
sales  in  other  European  markets. 

The  Huber  Group  said  it  had  decid¬ 
ed  to  concentrate  on  products  for  off¬ 
set,  special  gravure  and  flexo  printing. 

Though  not  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  ink  supplier  in  the  United 
States  (a  distinction  most  often  credit¬ 
ed  to  Flint  Ink  Corp.,  Detroit),  Sun 
Chemical  nevertheless  counts  itself  the 
world’s  biggest  ink  maker  and  leading 
producer  of  organic  pigments. 

In  the  United  States,  J.M.  Huber 
Corp.,  Edison,  N.J.,  also  lists  inks  and 
pigments  (as  well  as  crude  oil)  among 
the  products  of  its  10  divisions. 

A  large,  diversified  company  with 
heavy  foreign  and  domestic  businesses, 
Huber  was  among  competitors  that 
plainly  rejected  an  exclusionary  buy- 
American  campaign  that  was  an  indus¬ 
try  undercurrent  at  least  as  far  back  as 


the  1989  ANPA/TEC. 

The  combination  of  Sun  Chemical’s 
size,  its  global  reach  and  the  prove¬ 
nance  of  its  parent  company  may  have 
contributed  to  the  campaign. 

With  his  company  now  merged  with 
another’s  ink  business,  US  Ink  presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Baker  was  asked  about 
any  lingering  negative  sentiments  re¬ 
garding  commerce  with  Japanese- 
owned  suppliers. 

Whenever  people  put  money  into 
U.S.-based  overseas  funds  that  trade  in 
Dainippon  Ink  and  Chemicals  (shares 
of  which  are  listed  on  three  Japanese 
stock  exchanges),  “then  you  can  have 
American  ownership  of  a  Japanese 
company,”  Baker  said. 

In  any  event,  he  said  he  thought 
Japan’s  market  dominance  has  been 
“overplayed.” 

He  added,  “1  wouldn’t  think  that 
their  investments  in  the  United  States 
have  been  so  great,  particularly  in  the 
ink  industry.” 

More  specifically,  the  Japanese 
“have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
Sun  Chemical,”  which  operates  as  a 
“separate  entity,”  he  said. 

“I  haven’t  seen  a  Japanese  person  in 
any  of  our  plants  since  we’ve  been  ac¬ 
quired  and  that’s  been  a  year.” 

US  Ink  executive  vice  president 
George  Derby,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Sun  Chemical’s  News  Ink  Divi¬ 
sion,  said,  “I  think  others  made  a  big 
issue  of  it.  It’s  not  one  that  we  get 
purely  from  the  marketplace.” 

Agreeing  that  other  suppliers,  not 
customers,  made  an  issue  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  connection.  Baker  said,  “It  did 
make  a  nice  selling  tool  for  me  when  I 
was  on  the  other  side.” 

Since  the  acquisition,  however.  Bak¬ 
er  said,  he’s  heard  no  noises  about  for¬ 
eign  ownership. 

A  likely  reason  it  became  an  issue, 
he  suggested,  is  “there’s  so  much  in 
terms  of  printing  presses,  optics,  scan¬ 
ners,  all  kinds  of  things  that  come  from 
other  countries.”  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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Continued  from  page  13 
doesn’t  mean  we  don’t  have  one.” 

But  the  column  by  Hard  became  a 
rallying  point  for  Richford  townspeople 
who  believed  that  Chase  was  being  vic¬ 
timized  by  the  media. 

“There  were  20  letters  over  a  six- 
week  period,”  Dubilier  said.  “1  believe  it 
is  the  most  this  newspaper  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived  on  any  issue. 

“There  were  14  letters  arguing  that 
the  coverage  was  inappropriate  and 
only  six  letters  supporting  the  cover¬ 
age.” 

The  longest  and  most  critical  of 
those  letters  was  written  by  Kenneth 
Crockett,  husband  of  the  Richford  High 
School  principal. 

“1  believe  the  media  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  report  everything,”  said 
Crockett,  who  works  for  the  U.S.  Bor¬ 
der  Patrol. 

“But  they  don’t  always  do  that.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  another  teacher 
had  a  DWl  problem  and  the  paper 
didn’t  print  anything  on  that. 

“The  stories  are  making  Dave  Chase 
out  to  be  a  dangerous  criminal.  What’s 
being  done  to  him  irritates  me.  It  is  not 
the  way  the  system  is  supposed  to  work. 
He  has  not  been  convicted  of  anything.” 

The  next  chapter  in  the  Chase  jour¬ 
nalistic  saga  will  be  played  out  inside 
Richford  High  School  when  the  story  is 
covered  by  the  school  paper. 

“We  just  revived  the  Searchlight,” 
Lambert  said.  “1  didn’t  want  to  get  on 
people’s  bad  side  right  away.  1  talked  to 
Mr.  Wright,  my  adviser,  and  he  didn’t 
think  that  we  should  do  anything  until 
the  trial  is  over. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  convict  him  be¬ 
forehand.  But  we  have  some  questions 
we  want  to  ask.  Like  how  did  he  get 
hired  with  two  DWl  convictions.” 

Fred  Wright,  a  history  teacher  who 
advises  the  high  school  newspaper,  said 
students  have  an  obligation  to  report 
the  story. 

“1  told  the  administration  when  1 
took  this  job  that  this  wasn’t  going  to 
be  a  paper  of  poems  and  philosophy,”  he 
said. 


Expanding  coverage 

THE  TIMES,  THE  St.  Petersburg 
Times  edition  covering  nearby  Tampa 
and  Hillsborough  County,  has  re¬ 
designed  its  front  page,  added  two  sec¬ 
tions  and  beefed  up  its  local  coverage. 


Survey 

Continued  from  page  16 

nominee  for  secretary  of  defense.  In¬ 
man  cited  the  three’s  columns  among 
his  reasons  for  withdrawing. 

Seven  percent  of  respondents  said 
they  very  closely  followed  the  Inman 
story,  and  44%  said  they  followed  it 
not  at  all  closely. 

Almost  six  in  10  (58%),  however, 
said  Inman’s  accusations  of  media  criti¬ 
cism  and  hostility  were  true  but  exag¬ 
gerated. 

Seventeen  percent  said  his  charges 
were  completely  true,  and  21%  thought 
they  were  not  true. 

Most  respondents  (56%)  said  the 
personal  and  ethical  behavior  of  politi¬ 
cians  is  covered  fairly  responsibly  by 
the  press. 

Thirteen  percent  said  coverage  is 
very  responsible,  22%  said  it  is  not 
very  responsible  and  7%  responded 
that  such  coverage  is  done  not  at  all 
responsibly. 

Despite  the  general  belief  that  it  is 
at  least  fairly  responsible,  59%  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  the  coverage  of  person¬ 
al  and  ethical  behavior  of  politicians  is 
excessive;  38%  said  it  is  not. 

Half  of  the  respondents  (51%)  said 
they  think  press  coverage  of  personal 
and  ethical  behavior  of  politicians  does 
not  help  weed  out  people  who  should 
not  be  in  office. 

A  close  45%  said  they  think  such 
coverage  does  help  screen  out  these 
politicians. 

But  the  belief  that  too  many  quali¬ 
fied  people  are  reluctant  to  run  for 
public  office  was  seen  as  a  far  bigger 
problem  by  respondents  (64%)  than 
corrupt  politicians  not  being  weeded 
out  (31%). 

Generally,  66%  of  the  public  be¬ 
lieves  that  criticism  by  news  organiza¬ 
tions  keeps  political  leaders  from  doing 
things  that  should  not  be  done,  while 
only  a  quarter  (24%)  said  press  criti¬ 
cism  keeps  political  leaders  from  doing 
their  jobs. 

The  press  was  named  by  43%  of  re¬ 
spondents  as  the  group  playing  the 
most  influential  role  in  determining 
which  issues  and  events  are  considered 
important.  Political  leaders  in  Wash¬ 
ington  were  a  distant  second,  chosen 
by  22%,  followed  by  business  leaders 
(11%),  Hollywood  (10%)  and  religious 
leaders  (7%). 

In  addition,  64%  said  the  press  ac¬ 
curately  reflects  the  amount  of  crime 
in  this  country,  while  28%  said  crime  is 
exaggerated. 


AP 

Continued  from  page  34 

amending  the  system. 

“If  the  industry  says  it  wants  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  do  this  or  that,  1  don’t  think  it’s 
our  place  to  say  no.  As  a  cooperative  . 

.  .  if  your  owners  tell  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  you  should  figure  out  a  way  to 
do  it.” 

Pricing  of  the  system  has  not  been 
finalized,  but  “our  current  thinking  is 
that  the  advertiser  pays  [for  the  ser¬ 
vice],”  Blasko  said. 

He  added  that  the  cost  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  “the  range  of  pricing  that 
is  now  used  . . . .” 

Blasko  said  that  ultimately,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  benefit  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

“If  we  can  get  advertising,  news-  pa¬ 
pering  and  the  transmission  [people]  in 
the  same  room  and  keep  them  talking, 
we  can  probably  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  good  because  we  all  have  the 
same  goal:  to  get  the  ad  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Other  companies  that  offer  digital 
or  facsimile  ad  transmission,  such  as 
Ad/Sat  Inc.  in  New  York  and  DigiFlex 
in  Culver  City,  Calif.,  are  sure  to  watch 
development  of  the  AP  system. 

“For  us,  the  bottom  line  is  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  a  level  playing  field 
in  terms  of  access  to  AP’s  telecommu¬ 
nications  network  on  the  same  cost  ba¬ 
sis  as  AP  would  be  using  the  network,” 
said  Dick  Atkins,  president  and  CEO 
of  Ad/Sat,  referring  to  the  AP  satellite 
link  to  newspapers  through  which  all 
digital  transmission  is  received. 

Ad/Sat  offers  digital  ad  transmission 
as  well  as  high-definition  facsimile 
transmission.  Ad/Sat  currently  uses 
PostScript  and  will  test  Acrobat, 
Atkins  added. 

E.J.  Dieckman,  president  of  Digi¬ 
Flex,  said,  “Our  concern  would  be 
more  from  a  marketing  point  of  view 
rather  than  technology  since  we  don’t 
use  satellite.” 

DigiFlex  is  all  digital  and  transmits 
material  via  a  fiber-optic  digital  net¬ 
work. 

“Obviously,  when  three  people  are 
knocking  on  the  ad  manager’s  door 
selling  ad  delivery  and  only  one  can 
get  the  budget  that’s  been  allocated, 
having  a  fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth  person 
in  the  marketplace  muddies  the  waters 
more  for  all  of  us,”  Dieckman  said. 

However,  he  added,  “Anything  that 
AP  does  to  further  electronic  ad  deliv¬ 
ery  or  graphic  delivery  is  good  for 
everybody  in  the  market.”  iE^P 
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Political  cartoonist 
with  rightist  views 

The  conservative  Chuck  Asay  is  a  rarity 
in  a  field  filled  with  liberals  and  centrists 


by  Chris  Lamb 

CHUCK  ASAY  DOESN’T  fit  the  ste¬ 
reotypical  image  of  the  cynical,  anti¬ 
establishment  editorial  cartoonist.  The 
soft-spoken  Sunday  school  teacher  is 
against  abortion  and  welfare  and  wants 
a  return  to  simpler  days  when  “family 
values”  were  more  than  just  a  political 
cliche. 

“I’m  a  conservative,”  said  Asay,  who 
is  with  the  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
Gazette  Telegraph  and  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

If  he  were  a  banker,  this  disclosure 
would  be  practically  redundant.  As  a 
conservative  editorial  cartoonist,  how¬ 
ever,  he  stands  out  like  an  anarchist  on 
Wall  Street. 

“Generally,  people  who  are  conserv¬ 
ative  go  into  businesses  that  would 
make  them  a  lot  of  money,”  Asay  said. 
“People  who  are  drawn  to  the  media, 
whether  as  a  writer  or  cartoonist,  tend 
to  be  interested  in  changing  society.” 

Asay,  51,  is  just  as  interested  in 
changing  society  as  his  liberal  col¬ 
leagues,  but  he  wants  the  change  to  be 
conservative.  He  would  like  reform  to 
begin  at  the  White  House,  yet  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  he  would  miss  having  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton  to  kick  around  in  his  car¬ 
toons.  Asay  realizes  that  what’s  good 
for  him  as  a  citizen  isn’t  necessarily 
good  for  him  as  a  cartoonist. 

“I  have  concern  for  the  country,”  he 
said.  “But  as  a  cartoonist.  I’m  in  hog 
heaven.  I  look  forward  to  coming  to 
work  every  day.  It’s  a  good  time  to  be  a 
cartoonist.” 

It’s  an  especially  good  time  to  be  a 
conservative  cartoonist.  With  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  and  president,  finding 
subject  matter  is  as  easy  for  Asay  as 


shooting  fish  in  a  barrel. 

His  targets  also  include  first  lady 
Hillary  Clinton,  feminism,  teachers’ 
unions,  gays  in  the  military,  political 
correctness,  big  government  and  liber¬ 
alism  in  the  media.  In  one  cartoon,  a 
single  mother  nursing  her  baby  in  a 
small,  messy  apartment  is  thinking, 
“Somehow  this  seemed  more  exciting 
when  Murphy  Brown  did  it.” 

Timing  and  his  politics  were  on 
Asay’s  side  when  Creators  began  syndi¬ 
cating  his  cartoons  in  November. 

“I’m  impressed  with  the  package,” 
he  said.  “They  have  a  great  group  of 
conservative  columnists  and  cartoon¬ 
ists.” 

This  group  includes  cartoonist  Jerry 
Barnett  and  such  writers  as  Mona 
Charen,  Robert  Novak,  Thomas  Sow¬ 
ell  and  Walter  Williams.  The  syndi¬ 


cate’s  roster  also  features  liberal  com¬ 
mentators. 

Asay,  whose  cartoons  appear  regu¬ 
larly  in  more  than  40  papers,  likes  his 
relationship  with  Creators  so  far.  Be¬ 
fore  he  signed  with  the  Los  Angeles 
company,  he  self-syndicated  for  several 
years.  Now  he  doesn’t  have  to  worry 
about  the  business  end  of  syndication 
anymore. 

“I  just  have  to  draw,”  said  Asay,  a 
two-time  winner  of  the  H.L.  Mencken 
Award  and  recipient  of  a  “Best  of  the 
West”  honor  in  1989. 

Asay  was  with  another  syndicate, 
Copley  News  Service,  during  his  days 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun.  When 
the  paper  folded,  he  said,  his  Copley 
contract  went  with  it. 

After  several  months  of  free-lancing, 
Asay  was  hired  by  the  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  said  his  politics  match  up 
well  with  the  newspaper’s  conserva- 
tive-to- libertarian  philosophy. 

“My  cartoons  tend  to  reflect  the 
publisher’s  view,”  he  said.  “We  agree 
most  of  the  time.” 

What  happens  when  his  publisher  or 
editor  doesn’t  like  a  cartoon? 

“If  they  veto  it,  that’s  their  preroga¬ 
tive.  I  may  not  like  it,  but  I  can  live 
with  it,”  said  Asay,  who  is  free  to  syndi¬ 
cate  cartoons  rejected  by  the  Gazette 
Telegraph. 

Like  other  editorial  cartoonists  who 


Lamb  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  Asay  is  not  a  fan  of  President  Clinton’s  health  plan. 
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work  in  smaller  cities,  Asay  may  get 
very  strong  and  direct  reader  reaction 
to  local  cartoons.  Therefore,  small-city 
editors  may  look  at  cartoons  with  a 
very  critical  eye  when  deciding  whe¬ 
ther  to  publish  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Asay  said,  “I 
can  go  after  Bill  or  Hillary  Clinton 
with  abandon.” 

As  a  conservative,  Asay  often  finds 
himself  on  the  incorrect  side  of  the  po¬ 
litically  correct.  When  this  happens, 
he’s  likely  to  receive  hostile  mail  and 
phone  calls  and  sometimes  to  face 
picketing  outside  the  newspaper.  He 
calls  these  cartoons  “firebombs.” 

In  one  “firebomb,”  he  satirized  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  by 
drawing  a  man  wearing  a  hockey  mask, 
like  Jason  in  the  Friday  the  1 3  th  mov¬ 
ies,  and  a  sign  that  said,  “Emotionally 
Challenged.”  The  cartoon  also  showed 
an  employer  saying  he  had  to  hire  this 
man  because  of  the  ADA. 

The  cartoon  brought  out  a  number 
of  picketers,  who  had  misinterpreted 
his  message,  Asay  said.  He  explained 
that  he  wasn’t  saying  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities  were  monsters  but  that  em¬ 
ployers  were  being  deprived  of  the 
freedom  to  hire  whom  they  wanted. 

In  another  cartoon,  a  man  at  a  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  teacher¬ 
training  course  is  holding  a  bushel  of 
apples  labeled  “public  education.”  He 
says,  “I  have  here  a  bushel  full  of  good 
apples  but  also  one  bad  one.  What 
should  be  done  about  this  .  .  .  Ms. 
Toady?”  The  woman  replies,  “We 
should  seek  more  funding  to  help  the 


bad  apple  change.” 

Asay’s  conservatism  stems  from  his 
upbringing  on  a  farm,  where,  he  said, 
people  tend  to  view  the  world  in  a 
pragmatic  way.  He  noted  that  he  had  a 
fling  with  liberalism  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s,  but  it  didn’t  last. 

“I  voted  for  George  McGovern.  I 
thought  government  could  fix  every¬ 
thing,”  he  said  with  a  rueful  laugh. 

Asay  became  a  born-again  Christian 
in  1973,  which  brought  a  change  in 
how  he  viewed  the  world.  He  found 
that  religion  could  not  be  separated 
from  everything  else. 

“Every  political  issue  involves  some¬ 
body  breaking  the  Eighth  Command¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  whether  it’s  one  person 
stealing  another’s  property,  rights  or 
authority. 

Asay  has  been  drawing  sketches  and 
cartoons  since  he  was  a  schoolboy,  but 
with  editorial  cartooning  jobs  scarce, 
he  didn’t  become  a  professional  in  the 
field  until  he  was  in  his  mid-30s.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  he  served  in  the  Army, 
worked  as  a  firefighter,  and  taught  in 
public  schools  and  the  Bureau  of  Indi¬ 
an  Affairs. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  Sun  and  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph  were  in  a  circulation 
war,  but  neither  had  its  own  editorial 
cartoonist.  He  convinced  the  Sun’s  ed¬ 
itors  that  a  cartoonist  could  give  them 
an  edge  and  was  hired  on  a  free-lance 
basis  before  joining  the  staff  full  time. 

“I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  a 
cartoonist  when  I  was  20,  but  I’m  glad 
the  doors  were  closed  when  I  was  a  lib¬ 
eral,”  he  said,  chuckling.  “1  would’ve 
done  more  damage  than  good.” 

On-line  services  to 
offer  TMS  listings 

THE  TMS  TV  Listings  division  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  will  provide  a 
searchable  database  of  television  list¬ 
ings  for  the  America  Online  computer 
network. 

AOL  subscribers  will  be  able  to  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  TV  viewing  guide  using 
keyword  searches  of  the  database.  In 
addition,  they  will  be  able  to  review 
upcoming  programs  under  eight  “high¬ 
light”  topics,  including  “movies,” 
“sports”  and  “kids.” 

TMS  has  made  a  second  agreement 
with  Apple  Computer’s  eWorld  on-line 
service. 

As  manager  of  the  “Tube  Time”  area 
of  eWorld,  TMS  will  provide  a  search¬ 
able  TV  listings  database,  offer  televi¬ 
sion-related  news  and  features,  manage 


discussion  boards  and  run  real-time 
events  on  TV  topics. 

Also,  the  syndicate  will  provide  con¬ 
tent  for  other  areas  of  eWorld  covering 
entertainment,  travel,  lifestyle,  politics 
and  personal  finance. 

In  other  news,  TMS  TV  Listings  has 
been  providing  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
TV  Week  book  with  virtual  cover-to- 
cover  pagination  and  editorial  service 
since  last  month. 

Travel  writer  doing 
column  for  Copley 

JUDITH  MORGAN  IS  writing  a  new 
travel  column  for  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Morgan  has  visited  every  state  and 
continent.  She  has  spent  Christmas  in 
Antarctica  and  covered  mass  weddings 
in  Russia,  funerals  in  Egypt  and  tooth- 
filings  in  Bali. 

Since  1975,  Morgan  has  written  a 
travel  column  that  has  appeared  week¬ 
ly  in  such  papers  as  the  San  Diego 
Union'Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Chicago  Sun'Times.  Her  free-lance  fea¬ 
tures  have  run  in  a  number  of  major 
magazines. 


ENTERTAIN 
THE  IDEA  OF 
1  MORE  READERS. 


Copley  has  the  whole  show  wrapped 
up  for  entertainment  editors.  Including 
POPTALK  interviews  with  musicians, 
FILM  CLOSE-UP  chats  with  film  stars  and 
TV  CLOSE-UP  conversations  with  stars 
and  trend  features.  All  with  photos  and 
graphics. 

Add  to  that  KIDS’  HOME  UBRARY 
children's  book  reviews;  New  York  Post's 
William  Norwich's  gossip  columns;  and 
arts,  books,  architecture,  games  and 
short  music  reviews. 

Get  the  show  rolling  with  our  ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT  package. 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 


COPLEY 
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Schulz  will  speak  at 
California  gathering 

THE  NATIONAL  CARTOONISTS 
Society  has  a  new  addition  to  its  annu¬ 
al  Reuben  Award  weekend:  profession¬ 
al  seminars. 

In  one  session,  “Peanuts”  creator 
Charles  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  will  discuss  cartooning  and 
answer  questions.  The  second  seminar 
may  focus  on  “Technology  in  the  Stu¬ 
dio.” 

The  May  12-15  weekend,  at  the 
Sheraton  Grande  Torrey  Pines  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  also  will  feature  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  48th  annual  Reuben 
Award  to  the  “Outstanding  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year.”  Ten  other  awards  will  be 
presented  too. 

The  NCS  president  is  Bruce  Beattie, 
who  does  the  “Beattie  Blvd.”  comic 
panel  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  and  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  NewS'Jour' 
nal  and  Copley  News  Service. 

Comic  is  blown  up 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  has  be¬ 
gun  giving  “Prince  Valiant”  a  full  page 
in  its  Sunday  tabloid  comics  section. 

Many  strips  were  run  as  a  full  page 
in  decades  past,  but  rising  newsprint 
costs  and  other  factors  have  forced 
most  papers  to  shrink  their  Sunday 
comics. 

In  other  news,  “Prince  Valiant” 
writer  Cullen  Murphy  penned  a  piece 
for  the  February  issue  of  Atlantic 
Monthly  magazine,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  his  efforts  to  keep  the  Hal  Fos¬ 
ter-created  comic  historically  accurate. 

Murphy,  who  is  managing  editor  of 
the  magazine,  holds  a  degree  in  me¬ 
dieval  history. 

He  does  the  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate-distributed  “Prince  Valiant”  with 
his  father,  illustrator  John  Cullen  Mur- 
phy. 


Humorist  moves  up 

BARBARA  NANESS,  WHO  self-syn¬ 
dicates  the  “In  a  Nutshell”  humor  col¬ 
umn,  has  been  named  news  editor  of 
the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Register. 

She  previously  was  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  paper. 


Barbara  Naness 


Naness  joined  the  Register  in  1983, 
started  her  column  in  1984  and  began 
syndicating  it  in  1988. 

Tling’  comic  panel 

A  CARTOON  PANEL  that  answers 
questions  about  a  broad  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  being  syndicated  by  Sun-Times 
Features  of  Chicago. 

“Ask  Pling  Anything”  stars  a  “warm¬ 
hearted  Saturnite  who  is  a  trivia  expert 
on  Earth,”  STF  said.  Other  characters 
include  Pling’s  friends  Kim  Eaglet, 
Ernie  Eaglet  and  Sparky  the  cat. 

The  seven-day-a-week  comic,  which 
is  aimed  at  children  but  also  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  adults,  is  by  Sharon  Awrey  and 
Scott  Wollum. 
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An  Awrey/Wollum  cartoon 


Awrey,  who  is  associated  with  the 
Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  Daily  News, 
has  written  a  decade-old  column  that 
debunks  popular  myths  and  tells  the 
“real  stories”  behind  everyday  things. 
She  also  has  penned  children’s  stories, 
quizzes  and  puzzle  material  for  various 
national  magazines. 

Wollum  is  a  free-lance  artist  who  has 
drawn  “Pling”  for  a  decade.  The  com¬ 
ic,  available  in  color  or  black  and 
white,  has  appeared  in  several  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  newspapers. 

She  calls  for  civility 

A  SPECIAL  SERIES  of  six  Sunday 
“Miss  Manners”  columns  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

In  the  series,  Judith  Martin  discuss¬ 
es  why  civility  and  etiquette  are  need¬ 
ed  to  make  society  work. 

The  columns  are  available  to  “Miss 
Manners”  clients  as  well  as  other  news¬ 
papers  on  a  one-shot  basis. 

Conrad^s  collection 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST  PAUL 
Conrad  has  donated  his  archives  to  the 
Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino, 
Calif. 

The  three-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
worked  at  the  Denver  Post  from  1950 
to  1964  and  Los  Angeles  Times  from 
1964  to  last  year.  He  continues  to  be 
syndicated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

Barry  from  Norway 

DAVE  BARRY  REVEALED  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  word  for  “booger”  and  impart¬ 
ed  other  important  information  in 
columns  filed  from  the  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  in  Lillehammer,  Norway. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  humorist 
is  syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Ser- 


New  video  for  kids 

FRED  LASSWELL  HAS  released  his 
latest  learn-to-draw  video  for  children. 
Draw  &  Color  a  Cartoony  Party  with 
Uncle  Fred,  which  is  available  at  Wal- 
Mart  and  other  stores. 

Lasswell  does  the  “Barney  Google  & 
Snuffy  Smith”  comic  strip  for  King 
Features  Syndicate. 
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must  ( 1 )  be  engaged  in  related  activi¬ 
ties,  (2)  be  under  unified  operation  or 
common  control  and  (3)  have  a  “com¬ 
mon  business  purpose.”  If  a  group  of 
businesses  has  these  characteristics, 
the  businesses  will  be  treated  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  entity  under  the  FLSA. 

The  court  emphasized  that  the 
“common  business  purpose”  criterion 
required  that  the  publications  have  a 
common  publishing  purpose,  including 
both  business  and  editorial  operations. 
Newspapers  run  by  a  single  publisher, 
which  are  in  effect  just  different  re¬ 
gional  editions,  would  have  their  circu¬ 
lations  aggregated,  while  those  that  are 
much  more  widely  disparate  would  not. 

Thus,  in  applying  the  “small  newspa¬ 
per”  exemption  to  publishers  of  more 
than  a  single  publication,  the  court 
will  aggregate  the  circulation  of  those 
publications  that  are  (1)  related,  (2) 
have  a  unified  operation  or  control 
and  (3)  have  a  common  publishing 
purpose. 

In  evaluating  the  first  two  factors, 
the  focus  is  on  the  different  business 
operations  of  the  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  to  what  extent  the  publisher  was 
taking  advantage  of  economies  of 
scale.  Particularly  important  would  be 
the  use  of  the  same  editorial  staff  and 
reporters  for  the  different  publications. 

Also  significant  would  be  the  degree 
to  which  the  publications  are  after  the 
same  market  niche  in  the  different 
communities,  the  centralization  of 
publication  decisions,  and  the  central¬ 
ization  of  advertising  sales  and  other 
administrative  functions  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  focus  of  the  third  consideration 
is  on  the  content  of  the  papers  —  the 
extent  to  which  the  articles,  ads  and 
editorials  differ  among  the  publica¬ 
tions.  Minor  variations  among  the 
publications  —  different  stories  on 
only  one  page,  for  example  —  would 
not  be  enough  to  require  a  court  to 
measure  their  circulations  separately. 

Applying  this  approach  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,  the  court  concluded  that  at 
least  some  of  the  Gateway  newspapers’ 
circulations  should  have  been  aggre¬ 
gated. 

First,  Gateway  newspapers  clearly 
were  engaged  in  related  activities.  The 
papers  in  the  Gateway  chain  supply 
their  different  communities  with  local 
suburban  news  not  supplied  by  major 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Their  focus 
is  on  the  local  happenings  in  their 


communities. 

Second,  Gateway  newspapers  clear¬ 
ly  satisfy  the  unified  operation  or  com¬ 
mon  control  requirement.  Although 
the  papers  serve  different  communi¬ 
ties,  major  decisions  about  administra¬ 
tion  and  editorial  policy  are  made  from 
the  central  office;  the  publisher  de¬ 
cides  how  many  pages  will  be  in  each 
edition;  all  advertising  is  sold  from  that 
office;  the  managing  editor  oversees  all 
editorial  decisions  for  all  the  papers;  all 
employment-related  decisions  (hiring, 
firing,  payroll)  occur  at  the  central  of¬ 
fice;  and  all  printing  is  done  there. 

All  other  decisions  apparently  were 
made  on  a  group-by-group  basis:  news¬ 
papers  in  each  group  operate  from  the 
same  office  and  have  the  same  editor, 
they  have  common  operating  budgets 
and  papers  within  each  group  use  the 
same  reporters.  In  addition.  Gateway 
uses  the  circulation  numbers  of  the 
groups  —  not  the  individual  papers  — 
when  selling  advertising  space. 

Third,  Gateway  newspapers  within 
each  geographic  group  have  a  common 
publishing  purpose.  Although  the  pa¬ 
pers  within  each  of  the  five  regional 
groups  have  some  different  local  news 
items,  they  are  otherwise  identical. 
The  first  section  has  a  few  articles  of 
local  flavor,  but  other  pages  in  the  first 
section  and  the  other  two  sections 
contain  features,  editorials  and  adver¬ 
tisements  common  to  the  other  papers 
in  the  regional  group.  The  papers 
within  each  group  are  just  slight  varia¬ 
tions  of  each  other,  in  much  the  same 
way  major  metropolitan  daily  papers 
have  different  regional  editions. 

Thus,  the  court  concluded  that  each 
geographic  group  of  newspapers  clear¬ 
ly  constituted  one  newspaper  under 
the  three-part  test  it  adopted.  There¬ 
fore,  the  circulation  figures  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  within  each  geographic  group 
should  have  been  aggregated.  (The 
court  did  not  reach  the  question 
whether,  under  that  test,  all  19  papers 
had  a  common  publishing  purpose  and 
should  have  their  circulations  aggre¬ 
gated.)  Because  it  was  undisputed  that 
the  circulation  within  each  group  was 
more  than  4,000,  none  of  the  Gateway 
papers  qualified  as  “small  newspapers.” 

The  court  also  examined  whether 
the  FLSA’s  “executive,  administrative 
and  professional  employee”  exemption 
applied.  It  agreed  with  the  District 
Court  that  none  of  the  Gateway  re¬ 
porters  were  “professional”  employees 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute; 
thus,  once  again,  it  found  that  the 
overtime  protections  of  the  FLSA  ap¬ 


plied  to  them. 

Regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  outline  three  types  of  profes¬ 
sionals:  “learned,”  “artistic”  and 
“teachers.” 

The  “learned”  exemption  tradition¬ 
ally  covered  professions  that  have 
specified  educational  requirements, 
such  as  law  or  medicine;  courts  have 
ruled  that  reporters  do  not  come  with¬ 
in  its  scope.  Similarly,  journalists  had 
not  been  considered  “teachers.” 

Thus,  the  court  concluded,  if  news¬ 
paper  reporters  were  professionals  un¬ 
der  the  FLSA,  they  must  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  definition  of  “artistic” 
professionals. 

Labor  Department  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  two  tests  for  “artistic”  profession¬ 
al  status.  The  “long  test”  applies  to  em¬ 
ployees  paid  less  than  $250  a  week  (a 
figure  that,  ignoring  economic  reality, 
has  not  changed  since  it  was  set  in 
1949).  It  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  (1)  the  primary  duty  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  be  “work  that  is  original  and 
creative  in  character  in  a  recognized 
field  of  artistic  endeavor”  and  (2)  “the 
result  of  which  depends  primarily  on 
the  invention,  imagination  or  talent  of 
the  employee.” 

The  “short  test”  applies  to  employ¬ 
ees  paid  more  than  $250  a  week.  This 
is  a  simpler  and  more  inclusive  test, 
which  requires  only  that  the  employ¬ 
ee’s  primary  duty  consists  of  “work  re¬ 
quiring  invention,  imagination  or  tal¬ 
ent  in  a  recognized  field  of  artistic  en¬ 
deavor.” 

Any  employee  who  is  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  under  the  “short  test”  would  not 
be  one  under  the  “long  test.” 

The  court  concluded  that  under  the 
“short  test,”  Gateway’s  reporters  were 
not  “artistic”  professionals. 

Examining  first  the  “primary  duty” 
of  the  reporters,  the  court  followed  a 
Labor  Department  definition  that  this 
is  a  duty  at  which  employees  spend  the 
major  part,  or  more  than  50%,  of  their 
time.  Time  is  not  the  sole  factor  con¬ 
sidered;  others  include  the  importance 
of  the  duties  when  compared  with  oth¬ 
er  types  of  duties,  the  frequency  with 
which  employees  exercise  discretionary 
powers,  freedom  from  supervision  and 
pay  relative  to  other  employees. 

The  evidence  indicated  that  the  re¬ 
porters  spent  more  than  50%  of  their 
time  rewriting  press  releases;  attending 
municipal,  school  board  and  city  coun¬ 
cil  meetings;  interviewing  people;  an¬ 
swering  phones;  and  typing  wedding 
announcements,  school  lunch  menus, 
business  reviews,  real  estate  transac- 
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tions  and  church  news. 

The  lower  court  found  that  most  ar¬ 
ticles  were  either  recast  press  releases 
issued  under  headings  such  as  “What’s 
happening,”  “Church  news,”  “School 
lunch  menus”  and  “Military  news”  or 
information  taken  from  the  police 
blotter,  obituaries  or  real  estate  trans¬ 
action  reports. 

It  therefore  concluded,  and  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  upheld,  that  a  Gateway 
reporter’s  job  “was  predominantly  to 
fill  pages  by  gathering  facts  about  rou¬ 
tine  community  events  and  reporting 
them  in  a  standard  format.” 

The  appellate  court  also  rejected  the 
statement  that  Gateway  reporters’  pri¬ 
mary  duty  required  “invention,  imagi¬ 
nation  or  talent”  as  such  terms  were 
used  in  the  regulations.  According  to 
the  Labor  Department,  only  a  minori¬ 
ty  of  reporters  engage  in  such  work. 

The  court  concluded  that  Gateway 
reporters  were  like  the  “majority”  of  re¬ 
porters:  although  their  fact-gathering 
duties  required  intelligence,  diligence 
and  accuracy,  they  did  not  require  in¬ 
vention,  imagination  or  talent. 

The  court  observed  that  the  bread- 
and-butter  work  of  Gateway  reporters 
—  even  those  making  more  than  $250 
a  week  —  was  to  collect  information 
that  was  by  and  large  already  in  the 
community  and  just  needed  to  be  com¬ 
bined  into  a  single  source. 

Reporters’  work  in  following  up 
press  releases,  attending  meetings,  in¬ 
terviewing  local  officials  and  recording 
in  their  articles  what  they  found  did 
not  require  special  imagination  or  skill 
at  making  a  complicated  thing  seem 
simple  or  at  developing  an  entirely 
fresh  angle  on  a  complicated  topic. 

Such  tasks,  the  appeals  court  rea¬ 
soned,  did  not  require  invention  or 
even  a  unique  talent  in  finding  infor¬ 
mants  or  sources  that  may  give  access 
to  difficult-to-obtain  information. 
Thus,  it  agreed  with  the  lower  court 
that  although  occasionally  the  re¬ 
porters  may  have  done  creative  work, 
their  day-to-day  duties  were  routine 
fact-gathering  work  that  could  be  done 
with  “general  manual  or  intellectual 
ability  and  training.” 

The  court  emphasized  that  while  it 
described  Gateway  reporters’  duties  as 
fact-gathering,  it  did  not  mean  that  all 
gathering  of  facts  is  necessarily  nonex¬ 
empt  work.  It  simply  believed  that  “the 
type  of  fact-gathering  done  by  the 
Gateway  reporters  was  not  the  type  of 
fact-gathering  that  demands  the  skill 
or  expertise  of  an  investigative  journal¬ 
ist  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  or 


Washington  Post  or  a  bureau  chief  for 
the  New  York  Times.” 

It  concluded  that  were  it  to  find  that 
Gateway  reporters  were  in  the  “minori¬ 
ty”  of  reporters  whose  primary  duty  re¬ 
quires  imagination  and  talent,  it  would 
be  hard  to  see  what  reporters  would  be 
left  in  the  majority. 

It  also  pointed  out  that  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  whether  a  reporter  is  a  “pro¬ 
fessional”  does  not  depend  on  the  title 
a  paper  gives  a  reporter.  Rather,  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  specific  characteristics  of 
a  particular  reporter’s  job. 

The  court  noted,  “[Tjhere  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  duties  between  reporters  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Washington  Post  and  those 
who  write  for  a  local  weekly  newspa- 
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anonymous  sources?  Again,  I’d  vote 
with  both  feet  for  that. 

But  comparing  the  news  of  today 
with  that  of  100  years  ago,  or  even  a 
decade  ago,  is  difficult. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  more  news 
outlets  today  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  True,  there  are  a  few  fewer  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers.  But  there  are  four  na¬ 
tional  or  nationally  distributed  news¬ 
papers:  USA  Today,  Wall  Street  Jour' 
nal,  New  York  Times  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Many  other  news¬ 
papers  are  regionally  available. 

There  are  scores  of  electronic  media 
outlets  —  seven  notable  networks  ( in¬ 
stead  of  three):  ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  Fox, 
Cable  News  Network,  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Service  and  C-SPAN. 

There  are  a  number  of  broadcast 
newsmagazine  shows,  by  no  means  all 
“flash  and  trash.” 

No  evaluation  of  news  standards  to¬ 
day  is  complete  without  a  close  look  at 
the  two  newest  big  kids  on  the  block, 
barely  a  decade  old:  CNN  and  USA 
Today. 

CNN 

An  all-news  network.  Twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year.  Part  of  the 
consciousness  of  millions  across  the 
USA  and  in  144  countries  around  the 
world.  In  effect  setting  the  global  agen¬ 
da.  Putting  more  news  in  view  of  view¬ 
ers  than  any  other  broadcast  operation. 

And  nudging  other  networks  to  do 
more  news.  Yesterday,  while  CNN  de¬ 
voted  24  hours  to  news,  NBC  had  4.5 
hours  of  news  programming,  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  from  a  decade  ago. 


per”  and  it  “would  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  exemption  to  lump  them  into 
the  same  category  merely  because  their 
employers  called  them  professionals.” 

The  Gateway  decision,  particularly 
if  followed  by  other  courts,  obviously 
and  significantly  narrows  the  number 
of  papers  that  will  be  able  to  qualify  for 
the  “small  newspaper”  exemption. 

Although  the  appeals  court  did  not 
find  Gateway’s  reporters  to  be  “profes¬ 
sionals”  under  the  FLSA,  the  language 
and  criteria  set  forth  by  the  court  actu¬ 
ally  may  make  an  affirmative  finding 
more  likely  with  regard  to  investigative 
journalists  at  larger  newspapers  of  the 
type  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
opinion. 


USA  Today 

A  colorful,  easy-to-read  national 
newspaper.  More  than  6  million  readers 
across  the  USA  every  day.  Available  on 
the  day  of  publication  via  satellite  in  96 
countries  on  six  continents. 

Putting  more  news  and  views  in  the 
hands  and  heads  of  readers  than  any 
other  newspaper.  And  pushing  other 
papers  to  do  the  same.  Examples:  USA 
Today  yesterday  carried  495  separate 
items  of  news.  The  venerable  New  York 
Times  published  315  items  in  its  nation¬ 
al  edition.  And  that  Times  number  was 
up  sharply  from  a  decade  ago. 

So,  the  fact  is  we  have  more  news 
outlets,  distributing  more  news,  much 
of  it  of  the  highest  quality,  today  than 
ever  before. 

Although  some  people  like  to  recall  a 
day  when  New  York  had  14  dailies  —  a 
few  quite  distinguished,  some  sensa¬ 
tional  rags  —  no  one  can  argue  serious¬ 
ly  that  the  public  was  better  served  in 
that  era  than  it  is  today. 

In  conclusion,  conferences  properly 
call  on  us  to  bring  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  journalism,  to  set  high  stan¬ 
dards  and  to  measure  ourselves  against 
them.  That’s  good. 

However,  in  overstating  the  case  and 
drawing  intellectually  dishonest  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  do  a  disservice.  That’s  bad. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  media  tal¬ 
ent  today.  What  a  shame  to  waste  it  on 
self-flagellation.  Instead,  let’s  have  an 
open-minded  discussion  —  debate,  not 
dogma.  Let  us  not  convict  the  news  me¬ 
dia  before  the  evidence  has  been  gath¬ 
ered,  let  alone  evaluated. 

Above  all,  let  us  recognize  that  our 
responsibility  is  the  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  that  is  “sufficiently  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  public.” 
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BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


MEL  HODEU,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Nevrspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  vrork.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  271 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


FORMER  OWNER/ publisher  Rome, 
Italy  Daily  American  seeks  several  part¬ 
ners  to  publish  several  national  and 
international  publications.  Low  six 
investment.  Call  or  write  Bob  Cun¬ 
ningham:  (803)  237-2282;  PO  Box 
588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC  29585. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CARMEL  BY  THE  SEA,  CA.  A4onthly-in 
the  black-for  immediate  sale.  Owner 
retiring.  Freedom  Of  Speech,  PO  Box 
W,  Carmel,  CA  93921.  (408)  624- 
4901. 


GOOD  PRESSES  and  buildings.  New 
replacement  cost  close  to  total  sales 
price.  Daily  or  o  vreekly,  very  little  more 
than  cost  of  new  equipment.  Many 
others,  good  values.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AREA  weekly  chain. 
Well-respected,  successful,  lean  opera¬ 
tion.  $1,500,000  gross.  Owners  retir¬ 
ing.  Box  06793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  -  weekly/TMC  near 
Eugene.  Macs.  80K  terms,  c/o  News¬ 
paper,  322  Broken  Oak  Lp.,  Eugene, 
OR  97405. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  WEEKLY. 
Ideal  owner-operator  situation.  Strong 
market,  solid  soles  history.  Lorry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  Co.,  (301)  540- 
0636. 


No  rose  without  a  thorn. 


French  proverb 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2  upscale  shopper,  20%  -f  cosh 
flow.  Growth  market,  solid  manage¬ 
ment  team.  $1,500,000.  Drawer  6lX), 
1 5  South  Beach  Street,  Oxford,  OH 
45056. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  doily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  ore  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


TWELVE  YEAR  old  suburban  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  advertising  publication  with 
loyal  od  base.  Inserted  monthly  into 
major  metro  paper.  Ideal  for  owner/ 
operator.  Priced  for  quick  sole.  Terms. 
Coll  David  Smith  (703)  347-4222. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Plcoe,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


ECfP’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  212'675'4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

CHEMCO  NEWSPAGER  CAMERA. 
Angle  bed  with  prism  lens  for  con¬ 
version  printing.  Includes  darkroom  and 
transporter.  (805)  564-5290,  Ken  Duf- 
field. _ 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987^ 

2  Cheshire  quarter  (aiders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


CROSFIELD  625  SCREEN  SCANNER 
SYSTEM  -  both  units  -  9  years  old  - 
Laser  not  operating.  Best  offer.  Call 
Michael  D'Arienzo  (610)  622-8807 
Monday-Friday  after  2:00  PM  (EST) 


TYPESEHERS 


TWO  AUTOLOGIC  APS  Micro  5  typeset¬ 
ters.  Very  good  condition.  Operating  in 
daily  newspaper  environment.  Phone: 
Julian  F.  Boone  (217)  223-5100. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MUdER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 

4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4",  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press. 

2  to  1 0  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press. 

All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (91 3)  541  -8886. 


MAILROOM 

COMPLETE  MAILROOM.  Dauble 
delivery  1 1  /48  inserter.  Hall  Monifars, 
Signodes,  stream  aligners  bottom 
wraps,  and  assorted  roller  tops  plus 
wire  conveyor.  Operation  running  until 
new  plant  brought  on  line.  (805)  564- 
5290,  Ken  Duffield. 

Modular  Distribution  Systems 

1  lyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 

3  t^ine/6  docks;  4  tyline/8  docks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-901 1 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 

Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 

KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

PRESSES 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

1 60  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/ 4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 

Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.Ps  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 

60  HP  G.E.  drives 

Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (21 3)  256-4791 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  ports  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 

5UnitV-15D 
(813)  391-3338 

Can  Be  Seen  Running 

Instinct  is  the  nose  of  the  mind. 

Madame  De  Girardin 

Attenfion 

Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders 
when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 

•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads: 
for  instance,  Equipment  &.  Supplies  -  Phototypesetting; 
Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales. 
You  will  be  helping  us  put  your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the 
most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad  to 
appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include 
the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be, 
as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad, 
please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  2,79-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CRO\M) 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)  324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circubtion  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)  458-6611 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  ana  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100;  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  (ax. 

CONSULTANTS 

45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

SPANISH-LANGUAGE  Editions?  We 
help  and  train.  Experience  in  US/Latin 
America.  Call  Homero  Hinojosa  in 
Mexico;  (52-83)  356-9921 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  UnePO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAU  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

Department  of  Communication  -  Utah 
State  University  seeks  applications  for 
Department  Head  to  administer  mass 
media  journalism  program  of  175 
majors,  8  faculty,  undergraduate  and 
raduate  programs  in  print  journalism, 
roodcast  journalism,  and  media  man¬ 
agement.  Tenured  eleven  month  posi¬ 
tion.  Associate  or  full  professor.  Earned 
Doctorate  or  equivalent  professional 
media  experience  required  with 
specialties  in  print,  broadcast,  media 
management  or  corporate  communica¬ 
tions.  Significant  publications  or 
equivalent  media  credits.  Competitive 
salary.  Desired  start  date;  July  1 ,  1 994. 
Applicant  review  begins  April  5,  1994 
and  continues  until  suitable  candidate  is 
found.  Send  vita  with  references  to  Dr. 
Michael  Toney,  Chair,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Department  of  Communication, 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  UT 
84322-4605;  (801)  750-1238.  USU  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

Nicholls  State  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  tenure-track  position  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  starting  in  the  fall  of  1994. 
Minimum  qualifications  include  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  relations,  master's  degree 
and  evidence  of  teaching  and  research 
potential.  Rank  and  salary  are 
open.  Review  of  applications 
will  begin  on  March  14,  1994,  and 
applications  will  be  taken  until  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Applicants  shoub  submit  a 
current  vita  and  the  names  of  three 
references  to  Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard, 
Head,  Department  of  Moss  Communi¬ 
cation,  Nicholls  State  University,  PO 
Box  2031,  Thibodaux,  LA  70310. 
Nicholls  State  is  located  60  miles 
southwest  of  New  Orleans.  Nicholls  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Nicholls  State  encourages 
applications  from  women  and 
minorities. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  academ¬ 
ic/training  background.  Next  deadline; 
March  15.  Information;  Center  for  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  1 1  690-A  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 .  Fox; 
(703)  620-6790 _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  invites  applications 
far  a  1 2-month,  non-tenure  track  asso¬ 
ciate  in  journalism  position.  Master's 
degree,  electronic  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  professional  newspaper  edit¬ 
ing  experience  prefered.  The  individual 
will  teach  courses  in  the  area  of 
electronic  newspapers/ new  communi¬ 
cation  technology  and  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  launching  the  college's 
electronic  newspaper.  Three-year  con¬ 
tract  begins  July  1,  1994.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  vita  to;  Dr. 
Jon  Roosenrood,  Chair,  Department  Of 
Journalism,  2089  Weimer  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  Of  Florida,  32611.  Deadline  is 
March  31,  1994.  The  University  Of 
Florida  is  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Women 
and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply.  The  selection 
process  will  be  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  Florida's  "Government  in 
the  Sunshine"  and  Public  Records  laws. 


EOT 


The  communication 
link  of  the  newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  TEXAS 
seeks  applicants  (or  two  tenure-track 
jobs  in  its  nationally  accredited  jourrKil- 
ism  program.  1 ;  Faculty  adviser  to 
award-winning  daily  newspaper;  leach 
classes  in  news  sequence;  professional 
news  experience  required.  Ph.D.  or 
ABD  preferred,  master's  degree  with 
extensive  professional  experience  con¬ 
sidered.  2;  Public  relations  sequence; 
courses  might  be  research,  cases,  writ¬ 
ing,  microcomputers  in  mass  communi¬ 
cation,  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level;  Ph.D.  or  ABD  required;  Both  jobs 
require  maintaining  professional/ 
creative  work  (more  for  job  #2)  and 
service.  Will  advise  students  and 
sponsor  student  professional  club.  UNT, 
located  in  the  Fort  Worth/Dallas  Metro- 
plex,  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
that  encourages  applications  from  all 
qualified  persons.  Send  by  April  10, 

1 994  letter,  resume,  names  of  at  least 
three  references  and  supporting 
material  to  Search  Committee,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  UNT,  Denton,  TX 
76203-0278. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  a  Weekly 
Newspaper  in  Zone  7.  Preferred  candi¬ 
date  will  have  advertising  sales  and 
editorial  skills,  with  a  desire  to  rTKinoge 
a  hands-on  operation.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter,  salary  history  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence  to;  News  Media  Corporation, 
Attn;  Joni  Spartz,  PO  Box  46,  Rochelle, 
IL  61 068,  or  fax  (8 1 5)  562-7048 . 

GROUP  PUBUSHER 

Seeking  a  hands-on  publisher  to 
manage  a  bi-weekly  group  of  suburban 
newspapers.  Position  includes  profit/ 
loss  responsibility  and  authority  (or 
product  decisions.  We  are  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  promotes  team  concepts 
and  innovation.  Applicants  must  hove  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent,  5-8 
years  of  prior  experiecKe  in  newspaper 
management,  strong  leadership  and 
communication  skills.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to;  Box  06806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  publisher 
of  a  growing  5,000  5-day  daily  in 
zone  5.  Appliconts  must  have  strong 
advertising  and  circulation  experience 
in  a  competitive  environment.  Good 
opportunity  (or  a  strong  department 
head  with  solid  credentials.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
06802,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


MIDWEST  20,000  circulation  shopper 
needs  a  "hands  on"  gerreral  manager. 
Must  have  good  training  skills  with 
strong  advertising,  circulation  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  Excellent  salary  plus 
bonus  and  benefits.  Send  with  salary 
history  to;  Publisher,  Box  06785,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

OVERSEAS  FELLOWHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  pub¬ 
lication  management  expertise.  Next 
deadline;  Mar^  15.  Information;  Cen¬ 
ter  For  Foreign  Journalists,  1 1 690-A  Sun¬ 
rise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 . 
Fox;  (703)  620-6790. _ 

PUBUSHER 

We  are  looking  far  a  creative,  hands- 
on  publisher  for  our  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflector,  a  9,000-circulation  daily  in  a 
county  seat  of  1 5,000  in  north  central 
Ohio.  To  replace  a  long-time  publisher 
who  is  retiring  August  1 ,  1 994.  We  are 
a  family-owned  group  that  gives  its 
publishers  plenty  of  running  room. 
Despite  a  rural  setting,  the  Reflector  con¬ 
tends  with  fierce  competition  far  both 
news  and  advertising.  Applicants 
should  have  newspaper  managerial 
experience  as  well  as  strong  opinions 
about  a  newspaper's  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  where  our  industry  is 
headed.  Write  (please,  don't  call)  with 
resume/references  to  David  Rau, 
Chairman,  Reflector-Herald,  Inc.,  537  E. 
Center  Street,  Suite  201 ,  Kingsport,  TN 
37660.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

It  is  strange  what  contempt  men  have 

for  the  joys  that  are  offered  them  freely. 

Georges  Duhamel 
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nELI*  WANTBIP 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED:  BUSINESS  MANAGER/GM 
for  award-winning  group  of  weekly 
newspopers  in  upstate  New  York.  P&L 
experience,  computer  network 
understanding,  commercial  printing, 
and  GAAP.  Salary  plus  bonus  and 
benefits  package.  FHease  send  resume 
to  Box  06807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  Zone  9,  7-day, 
40,000-circulation  daily.  Must  have 
solid  track  record  of  creative 
approaches  to  expanding  the  newspa- 
p^s  share  of  matxet;  sense  of  urgerKy; 
attention  to  detail;  excellent  leadership, 
teamwork  and  people  management 
skills;  and  at  least  three  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agement.  Send  complete  resume,  cover 
letter,  list  of  references,  tear  sheets  and 
samples  of  promotional  materials  to 
Box  06799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 


Experienced  advertising/creative 
director  needed  for  rapidly  expanding 
audiotext  firm.  This  person  will  oversee 
odvertising  campaigns  and  promotions 
created  for  our  newspaper  clients. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  developing  in 
paper  creative  advertising  for  our  Voice 
Personals  clients  to  build  awareness  of 
the  service  and  to  generate  new 
advertisers.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  401K/profit  shar¬ 
ing,  vacation  and  more.  Send  resume 
arid  salary  history  to: 


John  Floa 
Marketing  Director 
MICROVaCE  APPUCATIONS 
900  Second  Ave.  S. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  FOR  a 
16,000  seven-day  daily  in  zone  6.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  hands  on 
ENTHUSIASTIC  management  style  with 
the  ability  to  lead,  motivate  and  train 
an  experienced  inside  and  outside  sales 
staff,  CREATIVE  ability  and  willingness 
to  try  new  strategies,  a  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  background,  familiarity  with 
budgeting  processes  and  Lotus  1 23  plus 
experience  in  a  competitive  print  and 
broadcast  environment.  Classified 
experience  would  be  helpful.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  bonus  plan,  complete 
benefits  pocxoge  and  a  wornderful 
area  to  live  and  work.  Send  letter  of 
interest,  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  06795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


Everyone's  dreamed  about  a  position 
like  this  on  a  top  medium-size  Zone  9 
doily.  Seeking  a  strong  leader  who  can 
teach,  plan,  and  market.  Must  be  an 
achiever  with  a  desire  to  set  and  meet 
goals.  Experience  essential  to  help  this 
aggressive  paper  maximize  market 
potential.  Reply  to  Box  06809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 


12,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Connellsville  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  an 
experienced  and  successfully  proven  ad 
manager  to  lead  and  develop  a  staff  of 
seven  into  a  top  producing  sales  team. 
Must  be  creative,  marketing  oriented, 
possess  good  soles  skills  and  be  a  good 
teacher.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  plus  medical  and  life  bene¬ 
fits,  and  401 K  savings  plan.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Barbara  A. 
Raitano,  Publisher,  The  Daily  Courier, 
1 27  West  Apple  Street,  Connellsville, 
PA  15425. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
GROUP  SALES  MANAGER 


The  Buffalo  News,  upstate  New  York 
daily  newspaper  that  ranks  #1  in  PMA 
coverage  nationwide  and  has  Sunday 
circulation  of  almost  400,000,  is  seek- 
ng  o  Group  Sales  Manager  for  its 
classified  advertising  department.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  possess  a  strong 
sales/management  background  in  both 
automotive  and  reel  estate  sales.  Suc¬ 
cessful  history  of  increasing  ad 
revenues,  building  creative  ad  pro¬ 
grams,  motivating  sales  people,  and  the 
ability  to  make  quality  presentations  is 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Scott  H.  Brooks, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Buffalo  News,  One  News  Plaza,  PO 
Box  100,  Buffalo,  NY  14240. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  1 5  com¬ 
munity  publications.  Oversee  all  sales 
activities,  develop  rate  and  marketing 
materials,  and  supervise  classified 
telemarketing  staff.  Weekly  newspaper 
sales  and  management  experience 
essential.  Write  to  Box  06803,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 


Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspapers, 
a  group  of  three  daily  and  1 2  weekly 
publications  in  Suburban  Boston,  is 
seeking  an  experienced,  creative  and 
results  oriented  sales  executive  to  take 
charge  of  our  classified  advertising 
sales.  Responsibilities  include  training 
and  motivating  an  1 1  person  sales 
team  located  in  Framingham,  MA  and 
increasing  sales  revenue  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
hove  a  strong  sales  background,  three 
years  of  sales  management  experience 
as  either  an  Ad  Diredor  or  Cloassified 
Monager  and  hove  excellent  leadership 
and  communication  skills. 


We  offer  a  very  competitive  compensa 
tion  package  and  outstanding  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Human 
Resources,  Harte-Hanks  Community 
Newspapers,  33  New  York  Ave,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  MA  01 701 .  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


It  S  0  CloSSlfisd  Secret"  We'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  iwly 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Diriment  with  an  attached 
note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discara  your  reply. 


MUVCKIIOII^I\7 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


We  are  looking  for  a  self-starter,  an 
innovator,  a  creative  person,  someone 
who  has  a  PROVEN  track  record  with  a 
minimum  of  three  years  management 
experience  behind  them.  Someone  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenge  versus  a  mundane  9 
to  5  work  environment. 


We  ore  locoted  in  the  Northeast  region 
and  we  offer  you  an  excellent  salary 
package,  bonus  opportunities,  401 K, 
complete  fringe  benefits  package  and  a 
pleasant  working  environment  with  a 
team  of  sales  professionals  willing  to 
work  to  get  the  job  done. 


You  will  co-manage  the  department  of 
35  with  one  other  manager  and  2 
supervisors. 


If  you  have  an  interest  in  pursuing  this 
opportunity  please  send  your  resume  to 
Box  06786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  is  looking  for  a 
sales  manager  for  its  weekly  newspaper 
operation.  Some  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement  skills  preferred.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package  plus 
benefits.  Senef  resume  to: 


EDWARDSVILLE  INTELLIGENCER 
1 1 7  N.  Second  Street 
Edwardsville,  IL  62025 
Attention:  Bob  Millering 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 


Lead  a  growing  U  weekly  newspaper 
sales  team.  De^lop,  field  train  with  a 
focus  on  ethical  but  firm  objectives  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere.  3  years  sales 
experience,  2  yrs  management.  Salary 
arid  references  to:  Publisher  A.  O'Byme, 
Moriches  Boy  Tide,  640  Montauk  Hwy, 
Shirley,  NY  11967 _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  well- 
established  NYC  area  weeklies.  Broad 
responsibilities  include  staff  devel¬ 
opment,  major  account  sales,  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Salary  and  incentives 
45K  to  75K.  Send  full  particulars, 
including  salary  history,  to  Publisher, 
Box  06770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NW  SUBURBAN  CHICAGO  WEEKLY 
newspaper  chain  seeking  enthusiastic 
display  sales  rep  who  has  an  eye 
toward  advancement.  Strong  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Must  be  highly 
organized  and  hungry.  Resumes  to: 
Journal  &  Topics  Newspapers,  622 
Groceland  Ave.,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60016. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


A  36,000  Pittsburgh,  PA  suburban 
Sunday  and  weekday  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  innovative,  creative  and 
driven  individual  to  manage  our  retail 
sales  division.  Successful  candidate 
must  be  an  enthusiastic  trainer,  with 
experience  in  TMC  programs,  special 
sections  and  possess  creative  ways  to 
generate  revenue.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
401  K,  and  health  benefits.  Send 
inquiries  to:  Box  06780,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Ms/vcisiijirw 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Seeking  individual  with  3-5  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  outside  sales  of  retail  or 
classified  advertising.  You  must  be  o 
leader  and  trainer,  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  marketing  degree  and  some 
sales  management  experience.  Pres¬ 
entation  skills  and  knowledge  of  Ad 
Director  software  helpful.  Manage/ 
lead/train  on  outside  sales  learn  of  ten 
eager  individuals.  Join  the  fast  paced 
sales  and  marketing  team  at  the 
Anderson  (SC)  Independent-Moil,  one 
of  America's  25  fastest  growing  dailies 
in  the  90's.  43,000  Daily,  49,000 
Sunday  and  growing  weekly,  niche  and 
specialty  publications.  Beautiful  lake 
area  near  major  university  in  the  view 
of  mountains.  We're  committed  to  hard 
work,  growth  and  award  winning 
marketing  programs.  We  offer  salary, 
bonus,  health  benefits,  retirement  and 
401 K.  Sound  like  the  place  for  you? 
There's  more.  Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  abound  in  this  quality  organiza¬ 
tion.  Serious  inquiries  please.  Send 
resume  to: 

Tony  G.  Marroni 
Advertising  Director 
ANDERSON  INDEPENDENT-MAIL 
PO  Box  2507 
Anderson,  SC  29622 


OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  in  media 
advertising/marketing  fields.  Next 
deadline:  March  15.  Information:  Cen¬ 
ter  For  Foreign  Journalists,  1 1 690-A  Sun¬ 
rise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 . 
Fox:  (703)  620-6790. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Due  to  retirement,  a  position  will  soon 
be  available  for  a  Retail  Advertising 
Manager  at  this  medium  sized  family 
ownea  seven  day  morning  newspaper 
in  central  Connecticut,  mis  position 
entails  supervision  of  retail  sales  staff  of 
30  professionals,  planning  sales 
strategies,  conducting  presentations  to 
local  and  corporate  accounts  os  well  as 
o  variety  of  miscellaneous 
responsibilities. 

Salary  based  on  experience.  Complete 
company  benefits  of  401  K,  major 
medical,  bonuses  and  much  more. 

Please  send  your  resume  to: 

Michael  F.  Killian 

Vice  President  &  Director  of  Advertising 
RECORD-JOURNAL 
PO  Box  915 
1 1  Crown  Street 
Meriden,  CT  06450 

(No  phone  calls,  please) 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

DEADUNES 

IN  COLUMN 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for 
following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 
Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior 
_ to  publication _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  and  MACINTOSH 
EXPERT  -  Experienced,  versatile  artist 
needed  to  provide  leadership  in  the  use 
and  expansion  of  our  Macintoshes, 
Nikon  scanners,  AP  Leaf  and  archiving 
equipment.  Freedom  to  create.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Photoshop,  Quark,  etc. 
Must  hove  daily-newspaper  experience 
designing  pages,  doing  illustrations, 
preparing  maps  and  charts.  Send  cover 
lett^,  resume  and  work  samples  to:  Mr. 
Jan  Thiessen,  Sunday  editor, 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown, 

NY  13601. _ 

ART  DIREaOR 

National  Real  Estate  Publisher  has 
immediate  need  for  creative,  experi¬ 
enced  Art  Director.  Circulation  4.5 
million  per  month.  Must  be  able  to  work 
as  free  lancer  on  contract.  Send 
resume,  rates  and  portfolio  or  work 
samples  to:  COLOR  OPTIONS-TKS, 
1600  Capital  Circle,  SW  Tallahassee, 
FL  32310. _ 

FEATURE  PAGE 
LAYOUT  ARTIST 

Good  knowlet^  in  newspaper  and 
Macintosh  layout 

Some  supervisory  experience 
helpful 

Southeastern  USA  location 

Send  resume,  samples  of  work,  and 
salary  histo^  or  requirements  to: 

Box  0679^  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARICATURIST/mUSTRATOR 

CARICATURIST/ILLUSTRATOR 

Spanish  newspaper  needs  a  creative 
caricaturist/illustrator  able  to  move  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  a  must. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  and  examples  of 
art  work  to: 

Mrs.  Olga  Reyes 
PO  Box  S-297 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00902 
Td.  (809)  793-8199 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  TO 
CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

The  nation's  largest  free  ddivery  news¬ 
paper  chain  is  seeking  an  individual 
with  a  newspaper  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Must  have  proven  organiza¬ 
tional  and  motivation  skills,  a  good  com¬ 
municator,  immediate  problem-solving 
ability.  Alternate  Delivery  experience 
helpful.  This  person  must  be  detail 
oriented.  Must  comprehend  the 
importance  of  delivery  management. 
Experience  is  necessary.  Send  resume 
with  references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  06771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
(Zone  5). 


CIRCULATION  AUDITOR 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  with 
publishing  experience  to  become  an 
auditor  on  a  contract  basis.  Extensive 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  paid  and 
free  circulation.  Knowledge  of  postal 
regulotians  hdpful.  Trovd  required  with 
expenses  paid.  Send  resume  to  Box 
06798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  FIELD  MANAGER 
A  major  newspaper  in  Zone  6  is  seek¬ 
ing  Circulation  Managers  -  District  to 
Area  levels  -  fluent  in  Spanish  and 
English  to  be  responsible  lor  predomi¬ 
nantly  Spanish-speaking  areas.  Will 
also  act  as  a  liaison  between  customers 
and  distributor  force.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  circulation  field  experi¬ 
ence  and  effective  interpersonal  skills. 
Please  send  resume  to  Lonna  Hoffman, 
685  John  B.  Sias  Mem.  Parkway,  Fort 
Worth,  TX  761 34. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6  day, 
20,000  with  TMC  product  in  Zone  2. 
Supervisory  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Benefits  include 
medical,  dental,  401  (k),  vision,  stock 
purchase  plan,  ICR's,  etc. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Richard  J.  Anthony 
President/Publisher 
THE  DAILY  STAR 
PO  Box  250 
Oneonta,  NY  13820 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

We're  seeking  a  seasoned,  professional 
manager  with  a  proven  management 
track  record.  Database  marketing  and 
innovative  product  package  with  distri¬ 
bution  a  real  plus.  This  position 
responsible  for  all  circulation,  mailroom 
and  distribution  functions.  We're  a 
20,000  daily  and  25,000  Sunday 
independently-owned, AM, 
newspaper.  Located  in  a  university 
city  dottM  with  lakes  and  within  easy 
drive  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefit 
package  to  the  person  that  fits  our 
needs.  If  you  want  to  join  a  creative 
management  team  that  makes  things 
happen,  send  complete  resume  with 
salary  history  to: 

OSHKOSH  NORTHWESTERN 
Human  Resource  Manager 
PO  Box  2926 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54904-2926 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ENTRY  LEVEL  customer  service  position 
for  the  circulation  department  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  NYC  weekly  magazine.  Duties 
indude  data  entry,  clerical  furKtions,  as 
well  as  customer  service.  Office  skills 
and  ability  to  effectively  communicate  a 
must.  Send  salary  requirements  and 
resume  to  Box  6581,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Southtown  in  Chicago,  a 
division  of  Pulitzer  Community  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  is  seeking  a  circulation  pro¬ 
fessional  to  manage  the  home  delivery 
department. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  goal- 
oriented,  a  team  leader,  and  have  a 
strong  background  in  home  delivery 
with  an  aggressive  sales  focus.  Coilier- 
Jackson  knowledge  and  a  college 
degree  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  sabry,  excellent 
benefits,  401 K,  plus  an  incentive  pro¬ 
gram.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Richard  Masterson, 
Vice  President/Circulation,  Daily 
Southtown,  7001  W.  60th  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IL  60638.  EOE. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

The  Circulation  Department  of  The  Press 
of  Atlantic  City  has  immediate  opening 
for  a  Home  Delivery  Manager.  The  posi¬ 
tion  has  responsibility  for  home  delivery 
volume  growth,  improving  customer 
service  le^s  and  horne  delivery  receiva¬ 
bles. 

Strong  management,  planning  and 
budgeting  skills  are  necessary;  as  well 
as  excellent  communicatian  and  orga¬ 
nizational  abilities.  This  manager  will 
supervise  a  staff  consisting  of  zone 
managers,  district  managers  and  dis¬ 
trict  fi^d  representatives. 

A  minimum  of  5  years  newspaper 
circulation  management  experience  is 
required.  College  degree  preferred  or 
equivalent  experierKe. 

Interested,  qualified  candidates  should 
submit  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Vito  Cicero 
Director  of  Circulation 
THE  PRESS  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY 
1000  W.  Wohsington  Avenue 
Pleasantville,  08232 

_ EOEM/F _ 

SALESISALESISALES! 

Immediate  opening  for  Circulation 
Sales!  Manager  at  daily  newspaper  in 
lively  and  competitive  mid-size  S.E. 
Wisconsin  market.  Successful  applicant 
will  be  a  seasorwd,  selhstarter  who  can 
guarantee  solid  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  gains  from  day  1 .  Okay, 
day  2  will  be  nne. 

Send  resume  and  salary  histoiy  and 
requirements  to  Box  06811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Happiness  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the 
world  when  we  buy  it  for  someone  else. 

Paul  Flemming 


_ CIRCUIATTON _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  for  31,000 
South  Corolina  McCbtehy  newspaper. 
Experience  with  Harris  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  a  plus.  Good  sabry  ana  benefit 
package.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  and  references  to 
Patricia  Simons,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
11 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. _ 

DATA  prcx:essing 


DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER 

Mid-size  southern  California  newspa¬ 
per  is  seeking  an  experienced  MIS 
manager  to  supervise  Data  Processing 
operations.  Knowledge  of  IBM  Mid 
range  and  PC's  required.  Macintosh 
and  networking  experience  helpful  in 
addition  to  programming  experience 
with  COBOL  and  RPG.  Excellent  sabry 
and  benefits.  For  consideration  send 
resume  to  Box  06796,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  -  for  37,000  daily  on  Lake 
Michigan.  This  is  a  job  for  a  hands-on 
leader  with  a  clear  concept  of  saleabb 
news  products  and  the  demonstrated 
skills  b  achieve  them.  New  technology 
and  alternative  revenue  strategies  ha^ 
not  dimmed  our  focus  on  the  need  to 
inform  and  delight  readers.  A  new 
press  will  showcase  your  efforts  and 
accelerate  grawth.  Apply  (with  sam¬ 
ples)  to  Bill  Roesgen,  Publisher,  The 
Journal  Times,  212  Fourth  St.,  Racine, 
Wl  53403. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEWS  and  arts  weekly 
seeks  staff  reporter  with  strong  repott¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills.  Send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirements  to:  Don 
Cook,  In  Pittsburgh  Newsweekly,  2100 
Wharton  Ave.,  Suite  300,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15203. 


"The  Baltic  Observer*  has  full-time  posi¬ 
tions  avaibbb  for  the  following  three 
positions:  experierKed  business  editor  in 
Riga,  news  corresportdent  in  Riga,  and 
bureau  chief  in  Tallinn.  Please  write  to 
Kadis  Freibergs,  editor  in  chief,  or  call  at 
the  numbers  listed  below.  Bobsto  Dambis 
3,  Riga  LV  1081,  Latvb.  Tel:  (371-2)  469 
277  or  462  1 1 9,  Fax:  (371  -2)  463  387. 

50,000-circulation  daily  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  needs  business  reporter. 
Experience  required.  $30,000  per 
year.  Send  resume  to:  Box  06808, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  an 
aggressive  60,000  AM  daily  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Must  be 
able  to  motivate  young  reporters  and 
help  them  with  story  ideas  orb  organi¬ 
zation.  Enterprise,  initiative,  and 
aggressiveness  are  essential.  Reporting 
and  editing  experience  preferred.  Clips 
and  references  to  Box  06794,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Assistant  City  Editor  wanted  for  mid¬ 
sized  doily  serving  a  university  city  in 
the  Southeast.  Candidate  must  be  a 
sharp  copy  editor,  hove  a  strong  groun¬ 
ding  in  computer-assisted  reporting, 
ancT have  the  ability  to  direct  projects 
and  inspire  reporters.  Should  have  at 
least  two  years'  of  editing  experience. 
Reply  to  Box  06810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CIRCULATION 


DOOR-TO-DOOR 

Subscription  Sales 
Contractor 

WANTED 

North  Central  New  Jersey 

Contact  Russ  Abrams 
Home  Delivery  Manager 

THE  STAR-LEDGER 
POBox  148 
Newark,  NJ  07101 
Phone  (201)877-4073 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

Tlie  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClotchy  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  affordable  Central  CA  Valley 
(circ.  155,000  daily  and  185,000 
Sun),  has  an  imnnediate  opening  for  an 
assistant  metro  editor  to  coach 
reporters,  assemble  material  for  stories, 
edit  copy,  and  coordinate  with  graphics 
departments.  Looking  for  3-5  years 
daily  journalism  experience;  college 
degree  preferred.  Competitive  salary 
plus  excellent  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  THE 
FRESNO  BEE,  H.R.  Department,  1626 
"E"  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Boy's  Life,  a  monthly  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bov  Scouts  of  America,  seeks 
an  individual  with  a  degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  4  years  nragozine  or  newspa¬ 
per  editing  experience.  Must  be  an 
excellent  editor  and  writer  and  can  pre¬ 
pare  concise,  simple  text  for  young 
readers.  Ability  to  undertake  strenuous  | 
outdoor  assignments  is  desirable. 
Excellent  company  paid  benefits  and 
first  year  vacation  offered.  Send 
resume,  samples  and  salary  history/ 
requirement  to: 

Diane  Jones  -  S223 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

PO  Box  152079 

Irving,  TX  75015-2079 

BANKING/IEGAL  REPORTER 

Two-time  winner  of  notiorral  award  for 
excellence  in  center  of  high  technology 
and  international  trade  seeks  a  writer 
with  at  least  two  years'  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  covering  finance 
and/or  courts  preferred.  Competitive 
pay.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E3, 
Rochester  Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul 
St.,  Rochester,  NY  14604. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

We're  a  100,000  plus  Daily  and  Sun- 
doy  in  a  medium  size  city  in  the  north¬ 
east.  We  need  a  seasoned  editor  to  run 
our  business  coverage  in  a  fiercely  com¬ 
petitive  market.  The  job  requires  a  writ¬ 
ing  editor  who  will  lead  a  staff  of  three 
and  monitor  the  copy  desk  production 
of  daily  and  Sunday  sections.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  hove  experience  in  business 
journalism,  experience  in  supervising 
staff  arxf  a  solid  reporting  background. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  06772, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

Costa  Rican  weekly  newspaper  (in 
English)  requires  experienced  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  journalist  to  write 
travel  and  general  interest  features. 
Photographic  ability  an  advantage. 
Conversational  Spanish  essential. 
Send  resume  with  examples  of  pub¬ 
lished  work  to:  The  Editor,  A/ 
C#117,  PO  Box  0025216,  Miami, 
FL  33102  or  fax  001  (506)  32-5693. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  DESK 

THE  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  is  looking 
for  candidates  for  o  City  Desk  editor 
position.  Must  have  at  least  5  years' 
reporting  and  editing  experience,  gov¬ 
ernment  coverage  background,  ability 
to  work  well  under  deadline  pressure. 
180,000  circulation  AM  daily.  Com¬ 
mitted  to  workplace  diversity  and  equal 
opportunity.  Employee-owned  com¬ 
pany.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to:  Marta 
Bender,  Assistant  Managing  Editor  - 
Administration,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  PO 
Box  371 ,  Milv^ukee,  W1  53201  -0371 . 


CRY  STAFF 

High-energy  reporter  needed  for  city 
government/political  beat.  We  need 
someone  who  writes  useful,  clear  copy 
for  the  overage  reader  not  bureaucrats. 
Other  reporting  jobs  may  open  soon. 
Weekly  experience  or  some  daily  expe¬ 
rience  needed.  Zone  1  or  2  only. 
Salary  up  to  $51 5  week,  depending  on 
experience.  We're  20,000  PM  in 
60,000  city.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Sue  Simoneau,  City 
Editor,  The  Bristol  Press,  PO  Box  2158, 
Bristol,  CT  06011-21  58. 
No  phone  colls. 

COPY  EDROR  -  for  19,000  circulation 
daily  in  mid-Atlantic  region  with  chain. 
Some  experience  required.  Health,  401 
K,  fringes.  Clippings  and  references 
with  letter.  Write  to  Box  06777,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR:  The  Tri-City  Herald  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  copy  editor 
who  can  help  lead  a  demanding,  quali¬ 
ty-conscious  newsroom.  This  39,000 
AM  daily  in  Southeastern  Washington's 
Columbia  Basin  won  SPJ's  general 
excellence  award  in  1993  for  North¬ 
west  newspapers  under  50,000.  We 
work  hard  at  aggressive  coverage  and 
bright  presentation.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  two  years  reporting  expe¬ 
rience,  plus  at  least  three  years  on  copy 
and/or  city  desk.  Strong  editing, 
headline-writing  and  layout  skills 
required.  Experience  with  Quark 
pagination  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Rick  Larson,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald,  PO  Box 
2608,  Tri-Cities,  WA  99302. _ 

COPY  EDROR 

Growing  62,000/76,000  paper  has  a 
good  wage,  benefits  package  for  a  pro¬ 
ven  copy  editor  with  an  eye  for  exciting 
layout  and  a  penchant  for  pagination. 
Send  resume,  samples  to  Managing 
Editor  Bill  Knutson,  The  Post-Crescent, 
PO  Box  59,  Appleton,  Wl  5491 2. 
EDROR  needed  for  semi  weekly  in  N.C. 
Must  be  able  to  write,  edit  and  do 
layout.  Mac  knowledge  preferred. 
Independent  company  with  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Nice  lifestyle.  Advancement  possi¬ 
ble.  Zone  3  candidates  preferred. 
Resume,  clips  and  tearsheets  to  Box 
06801 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  greatest  evil  which  fortune  can 
inflict  on  men  is  to  endow  them  with 
small  talents  and  great  ambitions. 

Vauvenorgues 


EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDROR 

The  Mail  Tribune,  a  30,000  daily  in 
southern  Oregon,  is  in  a  new  building, 
with  new,  state-of-the  art  equipment 
and  now  needs  a  new  hand  on  the  rim 
and  the  design  desk.  If  you're  a 
wordsmith  with  strong  layout  skills  (and, 
preferably,  Macintosh  experience)  con¬ 
sider  joining  our  team.  Send  page 
design  and  headline  samples  to:  Gina 
Meyer,  Human  Resources  Director,  Mail 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1 108,  Medford,  OR 
97501 .  Deadline  March  7. 

EDROR 

Small,  Family  owned  daily  in  Zone  2  is 
seeking  an  energetic  individual  with 
leadermip  and  orgonizational  skills  to 
head  a  staff  of  1 5.  Public  Relation  skills 
a  must.  Experience  preferred.  Send 
resume,  including  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory,  to  Box  06791 ,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

EDITOR  for  chain  of  weeklies  in  NYC 
area.  Professional  operation,  excellent 
working  environment.  Full  newsroom 
responsibility  (story  assignments,  edit¬ 
ing,  staff  development,  community  rela¬ 
tions,  Mac  layout).  Salary,  based  on 
level  of  experience,  33K-45K  plus 
benefits.  We  will  consider  both  local 
and  out-of-area  applicants  who  really 
want  to  live  in  NYC  area.  Respond  to 
Box  06769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 

C  O  ] 

L  B  Y 

Colby  College,  a  highly  selective  private  liberal  arts  college  of 
1700  students  located  in  scenic  central  Maine,  seeks  applications 
for  the  following  position: 


Managing  Editor ! 
Associate  Director  of 
Communications 

Colby  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
its  award-winning  college  magazine.  A  Bachelor's  Degree  is 
required,  along  with  a  minimum  of  five  years'  professional 
experience,  preferably  on  a  magazine  staff,  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  work  in  an  academic  environment  and  under  strong 
deadlines.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  keen  sense  of 
teamwork  and  the  organizational  skills  necessary  to  manage  a 
quality  publication  from  concept  to  completion.  Flexibility  and 
fluency  are  necessary  to  write  for  and  edit  other  college  publica¬ 
tions  as  required. 

Please  send  two  copies  of  a  letter  of  application,  two  copies  of  a 
resume,  includirig  the  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  ref¬ 
erences,  and  samples  of  your  work  (SASE  for  return)  to;  Douglas 
C.  Terp,  Director  of  Personnel,  Colby  College,  Waterville,  ME 
04901.  A  review  of  applications  will  begin  immediately  and  will 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled.  Colby  College  is  an 
Affirmative  Action /Equal  Opjxjrtunity  Employer  and  encour¬ 
ages  applications  from  women  and  minorities. 
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ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER  -General 
news  reporters  for  20,000  circulation, 
AM,  7-day  daily.  One  and  half  hour 
drive  from  Washington,  DC.  National 
group.  Fully  paid  nealth  insurance, 
401 K,  paid  vocation  etc.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  with  letter  to  William 
Doolittle,  Editor,  The  Journal,  PO  Box 
807,  Martinsburg,  VYV  25401 . 


FEATURES  REPORTER 

The  Patriot-News,  a  107,000  daily, 
1 85,000  Sunday  in  Pennsylvania's  cap¬ 
ital  city,  has  immediate  opening  for 
experienced  reporter  who  can  write 
sophisticated,  relevant  stories  that  can 
appear  in  either  the  features  section  or 
on  the  front  page.  Should  be  well 
versed  in  lifestyle,  media,  gender,  and 
health  issues,  ^nd  resume  and  clips  to 
Cate  Barron,  Features  Editor,  The 
Patriot-News,  Box  2265,  Harrisburg, 
PA  1 71 05.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


HEALTH/MEDICAL  REPORTER:  87,000 
daily  and  1 27,000  Sunday  Midwest 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  full-time 
reporter  experienced  in  the  health/ 
medical  beat.  Looking  for  person  who 
can  write  compassionately  about  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  health  care  system  and 
intelligently  about  medical  technology. 
The  reporter  also  should  hove  the  savvy 
to  write  about  the  politics  of  health 
care,  especially  under  the  Clinton 
health  plan.  Position  includes  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  health  benefits,  401  (k) 
plan  and  pension.  Send  resume  and  non- 
returnable  clips  to  Human  Resources, 
The  South  Bend  Tribune,  225  W.  Col¬ 
fax  Ave.,  South  Bend,  IN  46626. 


HONOLULU'S  ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  is 
looking  for  managing  editor.  Must  hove 
strong  writing/editing  skills,  J-school 
degree,  good  supervisory  skills.  Prefer 
returning  natives.  Contact  L.V.  Carlson 
(808)  528-1475. 


Spend  six  months  interning  with  crack 
professional  journalists  in  the  Illinois 
statehouse  pressroom  in  Sangamon 
State  University's  one-year  MA  pro¬ 
gram  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers,  $3,000  stipend  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1 .  Con¬ 
tact:  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  426,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-6535. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  best  weeklies 
in  New  York  City.  10  papers,  85K 
circulation.  Salary  in  30s.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  letter  telling  why  you  want  to 
moke  it  in  big  city  community  journal¬ 
ism,  to:  Publisher  Ed  Weintrob,  Brook¬ 
lyn  Paper  Publications,  26  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 


OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  general 
assignment,  investigative  or  business 
reporting  expertise.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  Information:  Center  For  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  11690-A  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 .  Fax: 
(703)  620-6790. 


METRO  EDITOR 

News-rich  37,000  daily  on  Lake 
Michigan  between  Milwaukee  and  Chi¬ 
cago  needs  fresh  ideas  on  what  turns 
readers  on,  and  how  to  gather  and 
write  it.  Must  lead  and  motivate  a  staff 
of  10  on  a  rapidly  growing  AM  soon  to 
hove  a  new  nexo  press.  Writing  clips, 
editing  samples  and  your  best  idras  by 
March  1  to: 

Janet  Tidwell 
JOURNAL  TIMES 
212  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

MEXICO/LATIN-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS  REPORTER 

A  leading  Zone  9  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  enermtic,  creative  journalist 
who  is  knowledgeable  about  Mexico, 
Latin  America  and  immigration  issues. 
Requirements:  at  least  rive  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience,  fluency  in 
Spanish  and  excellent  reporting  and 
writing  skills.  Reporter  must  be  able  to 
write  stories  on  such  matters  as  culture, 
trade  and  politics,  ond  also  about  how 
Southern  California's  proximity  to  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Latin  America  affects  life  on  this 
side  of  the  border.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  along  with  a  maximum  of 
ten  clips  to  Box  06800,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MID  SIZE  DAILY  SEEKS  "homes" 
reporter.  Duties  include  writing  for 
weekly  food  section,  weekly  home 
decorating  section  and  some  GA  report¬ 
ing.  Sena  resume,  clips  and  references 
to  Jim  Willis,  Managing  Editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553, 
Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


NEWS  WRITER  NEEDED.  Experienced 
or  entry  level  graduate.  Allan  Evans, 
Russell  (Kan)  Daily  News  (913)  483- 
2118. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER.  We're  a  90,000  - 
circulation  daily  that  is  expanding  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  outdror  recreation.  If  you  can 
write  eloquently  and  informatively 
about  the  entire  spectrum  of  outdoor 
activities  in  the  Southwestern  U.S.,  send 
a  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  06805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVERACHIEVING  SMALL  DAILY  near 
Houston  seeks  beginner  for  reporting 
position.  If  you  want  good  training, 
awards  and  advancement,  send  resume 
and  clips  to:  Clay  Zeigler,  Editor, 
Pasadena  Citizen,  102  S.  Shaver  St., 
Pasadena,  TX  77506. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  best  1 8,000  daily 
has  immediate  opening  for  municipal 
beat  reporter.  Grow  with  a  hard-hitting 
newspaper  in  a  competitive  market. 
Send  resume,  clips,  refererKes  to:  Carol 
Talley,  Editor,  at  The  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
1 30,  Carlisle,  PA  17013. 

Four  steps  to  achievement:  plan 
purposefully,  prepare  prayerfully, 
proceed  positively,  pursue  persistently. 

William  A.  Ward 


Leading  publisher  of  health  and  fitness 
books  seeking  a  photo  editor.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  a  plus,  must  hove 
experience  on  photo  shoots.  We  are  a 
fast-growing  company  with  an  excep¬ 
tional  work  atmosphere,  including  on¬ 
site  fitness  center,  child  core,  cafe,  no¬ 
smoking  policy.  Excellent  benefits.  Must 
be  able  to  relocate.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  arx)  work  somples  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-PE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Mirrar  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 


REPORTER  TO  COVER  cops,  courts  and 
some  sports  for  8,500  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily.  Must  be  camera  compe¬ 
tent.  Clips,  resume,  letter  to  Jamie 
Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  IndeperKlent,  PO 
Box  7,  RkJ^rest,  CA  935^. 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  COPY  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  7-day  AM  looking  for 
versatile  sports  staffer  with  strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  copy  editing  ability.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Lee  Lewis, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  Waterbury 
Republican-American,  389  Meadow 
Street,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


THE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  Venezuela's 
English-language  interna¬ 
tional  newspaper  requires  the  services 
of  a  LAYOUT  EDITOR  and  a  SPORTS 
EDITOR.  Candidates  must  hove  at  least 
three  years  of  experience  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout,  must  be  available  in  the 
near  future  and  those  selected  are 
required  to  sign  a  minimum  two-year 
contract.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  is  not 
essential  but  is  a  plus.  Our  Sports  Editor 
must  deal  with  non-traditionally  Amer¬ 
ican  sports  such  as  soccer  ana  cricket. 
The  salary  package  includes  annual  trip 
to  one  of  three  major  U.S.  cities  and 
attractive  extras.  Please  call  Editor  Tony 
Bionchi  at  01 1/582/562.5646  or  send 
your  resume  to  Tony  Bianchi  M-7,  The 
Daily  JourrKil,  PO  Box  020010,  Miami, 
FL  33102. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
writers  to  staff  its  hard-hitting  weekly 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Denver,  Miami, 
Dallas  and  Houston.  We  publish  in- 
depth,  well-crafted  stories  that  explore 
the  issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 


If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  m-finding  of  doily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  os  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  has  open¬ 
ings  for  both  news  and  feature  writers, 
including  bilingual  positions  in  Miami. 
We  are  committed  ta  building  a  diverse 
workforce,  and  acknowledm  the  needs 
of  employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits.. .and  all  the  space  you  need  ta  tell  a 
good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
NEW  TIMES,  INC. 

PO  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter  describing  your 
goals  as  a  writer;  a  resume;  your  five 
best  clips;  and  three  story  ideas  from 
your  town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  hod 
the  time  and  the  space.  (Don't  sotkI  a 
wish  list  of  fishing  expeditions;  we  wont 
to  see  who  your  contacts  are  and  how 
you'd  pursue  the  stories.) 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  UNION-NEWS  and 
Sunday  Republican  seeks  a  photo 
editor  to  oversee  a  1 3-person  staff. 
Emphasizing  strong  management  and 
motivation  skills,  combined  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electronic  darkroom,  graphics 
and  layout.  Send  resumes  by  March  1 4 
to  Larry  McDermott,  Executive  Editor, 
Union-News,  1860  Main  St., 
Springfield,  MA  01101. 


EDITOR 


Pittsburgh's  leading  business  newspaper  has  an  immediate 
need  for  an  Editor-In-Chief  to  lead  the  Pittsburgh  Business  Times 
in  a  period  of  further  growth. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  an  accomplished  editor  with  a  track 
record  in  successful  management  and  development  of  editorial 
products. 

Salary  cammensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Alan  Robertson 
Pittsburgh  Business  Times 
2313  East  Carson  St.,  Suite  200 
Pittsburgh,  PA  1 5203 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS,  New 
Jersey's  second-largest  newspaper 
(162,000  doily,  238,000  Sunday),  is 
looking  for  on  assistant  state  editor  to 
help  bring  out  the  best  in  our  staff  of 
statehouse  and  specialty  writers.  We 
need  an  aggressive  self-starter  with  edit¬ 
ing,  administrative  and  supervisary 
skiTls/experience,  dynamite  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  a  sense  of  humor.  Our 
award-winning  coverage  is  based  on 
enterprise  and  the  ability  to  break 
away  from  the  pock.  Applicants  should 
contact  Jody  Calendar,  AME/State, 
Asbury  Park  Press,  3601  Hwy  66,  Nep¬ 
tune,  NJ  07754-1 551 . 


THIS  240,000  circulation  AM  and  PM 
takes  a  team  approach  to  reporting 
arid  seeks  a  leader  to  guide  a  staff  of 
five  experienced  journolists  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  reader-driven,  issue- 
oriented  coverage  -  not  just  routine 
school  board  and  classroom  reporting. 
Experience  in  reporting  and  editing 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Education  Team,  4565  Virginia 
Beach  Boulevard,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 
23462. 


THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  is  seeking 
page  designers/copy  editors  with 
experierKe  in  news,  sports  or  features. 
Macintosh  experience  is  a  plus.  We  want 
creative  people  with  traditional  skills  vrho 
also  are  comfortable  with  change  as  we 
proceed  with  aggressive  plans  far 
newsroom  reorganization,  Mac-based 
pagination  and  new  media  ventures. 
Mail  resume,  work  samples  and  a  cover 
letter  to: 

Ken  Canfield 
DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS 
45  South  Ludlow  Street 
Dayton,  OH  45402 

The  Hartford  Advocote  news  and  arts 
weekly  seeks  an  experienced  editor  to 
deliver  cutting-edge  entertainment  cov¬ 
erage  and  in-your-face  investigative 
journalism.  Must  be  able  to  manage  a 
small  staff  and  an  even  smaller  budget, 
to  plan,  write  and  copy  edit.  Ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  a  cross  between  Allen 
and  Ruth  Bader  Ginsberg.  Alternative 
newspaper  experience  a  plus.  As  one 
of  five  Advocate  newspapers,  we  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Francis  J.  Zankowski,  Publisher, 
Hartford  Advocate,  30  Arbor  Street, 
Hartford,  a  061 06. 


THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive 
reporter  fluent  in  Vietnamese  to  cover 
the  largest  Vietnamese  community  in 
the  country  as  part  of  our  four-city  beat 
with  300,000  residents.  Two  or  more 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
5-10  clips  to  Catherine  Boesche,  The 
Orange  County  Register,  625  N.  Grand 
Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 

THE  RUTLAND  HERALD,  a  family-owned 
newspaper  in  its  200th  year,  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  reporter  on 
its  city  desk.  This  is  a  full-time  position 
for  an  aggressive  reporter  who  can 
cover  a  wide  range  of  stories  on  a  daily 
deadline. 

Send  a  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Julie  Hoogland,  City  Editor,  Rutland 
Herald,  PO  Box  668,  Rutland,  VT 
05702. 


WANT  THE  TOUGHEST  beat  at  a  good 
newspaper,  a  beat  where  you  can  write 
about  power,  tragedy  and  mystery? 

How  about  covering  God? 

The  News  &  Observer,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  fastest  growing  newspapers, 
needs  a  religion  reporter  interested  in 
more  than  the  clergy  and  institutions. 

This  is  a  new  beot  with  a  wide  aim: 
ethics,  moral  dilemmas  facing  modern 
society,  values  and  education, 
theological  scholarship  and  anything 
else  that  involves  beliefs,  principles  and 
convictions. 

Qualifications:  substantial  experience 
as  a  daily  newspaper  reporter,  outstan¬ 
ding  writing  ability  and  relentless 
curiousity. 

You'll  be  expected  to  produce  a  steady 
flow  of  front-page  dailies  and  special 
SurKfoy  pieces. 

Don't  worry  -  you  won't  have  to  wait 
until  you  get  to  heaven  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  all  that  talent  and  hard 
work. 

Send  cover  letter  explaining  your 
interest  in  the  beat,  clips  and  resume  to: 
Judy  Bolch,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  News  &  Observer,  215  S. 
McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WANTED:  Self-starting  reporter  who 
can  tell  the  why  and  how  behind  com¬ 
plex  government  and  social  issues,  yet 
keep  stories  simple  enough  for  readers 
to  understand.  Send  resume  to:  Jim 
Willis,  Managing  Editor,  Brimingham 
Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  AL  35202. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  market¬ 
ing  professional  to  direct  research 
efrorts  for  our  group  of  15  newspapers 
lacated  in  suburban  Boston  and  to 
coordinate  and  develop  all  sales  and 
marketing  collateral  for  our  80  person 
advertising  sales  team.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  proficient  with  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  be  familiar  with  layout  and 
design. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to:  Human 
Resources,  Harte-Hanks  Community 
Newspapers,  33  New  York  Ave,  Fram- 
ingham,  MA  01701.  An  Equal 

Opportunity  Employer. _ 

MARKETING  SERVICES  DIREQORS 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Division 
is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates 
interested  in  working  as  a  marketing 
services  director  for  one  of  our  daily 
newspapers  in  the  northeast  or  the  cen¬ 
tral  LI.S.  Candidates  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  opportunities  at  papers  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  40,000+.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  hove  experience  in  market 
segmentation,  research,  creating  target¬ 
ing  strategies,  sales  development,  and 
coordinating  marketing  programs. 
Please  fox  your  resume  with  cover  letter 
including  salary  history  and  names  of 
references  to  Diane  E.  Keeley,  Man¬ 
ager,  Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810  or  mail  to 
1 100  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  VA 
22234.  Gannett  is  an  Equal  Opfx>r1unily 
Employer.  We  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  baiefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
People  vrho  share  this  belief  or  reflect  a 
diverse  background  are  encouraged  to 

opply- _ 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

Immediate  opening  for  camera/plate/ 
press  Manager  for  31,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  1 1  -unit  goss  Urbanite  press  with 
upper  former.  Must  have  supervisory 
Urbanite  experience.  Good  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Please  send  resume  to 
Patricia  Simons,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 

11 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. _ 

OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  publication  production, 
pressroom  operations  and  com¬ 
puterized  make-up.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  Information:  Center  For  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  11690-A  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 .  Fax: 
(703)  620-6790. 

The  opposite  of  love  is  not  hate,  it's 
indifference. 

The  opposite  of  art  is  not  ugliness,  it's 
indifference. 

The  opposite  of  faith  is  not  heresy,  it's 
indifference. 

The  opposite  of  life  is  not  death,  it's 
indifference. 

Elie  Wiesel 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

URBANITE  PRESS 
OPERATOR  &  SUPERVISOR 

Growing  So.  NH  newspaper  needs 
experienced  web  press  operator  and 
supervisor  for  its  new  press.  Offset  strip- 

n,  platemaking  included.  Hours  8am 
pm  Mon-Friday  plus  alternating 
Friday  nights  for  Saturday  AM  edition. 
EEO,  go^  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
P.D.  Foster,  333  Central  Ave.,  Dover, 
NH  03820. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

MARKETING  COPYWRITER 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Division 
is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates 
interested  in  working  as  a  copywriter 
for  one  of  our  daily  nevrspapers  in  the 
northeast  U.S.  Candidates  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  opportunities  at  papers  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  80,000+.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  experience  man¬ 
aging  communications  with  targeted 
customer  segments  and  have  ability  to 
understand  market  research  and 
translate  it  into  high-impact  communica¬ 
tions.  Familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of 
communications  techniques  (including 
response  and  image  advertising,  sales, 
scripting,  etc.)  is  necessary.  Strong  com¬ 
puter  skills  are  a  must,  and  advertising 
agency  experience  will  be  considered  a 
plus.  Please  fax  your  resume  with  cover 
letter  including  salary  history  and 
names  of  references  to  Diane  E.  Keeley, 
Manager,  Recruiting/Placement,  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810  or  mail 
to  1100  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA 
22234.  Gannett  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  We  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  diversity 
in  the  workplace.  People  who  share  this 
belief  or  reflect  a  diverse  background 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Editor  &  Publisher  is 
NOT  a  monthly  journalism 
review. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 
house  organ. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 
society  or  foundation. 

Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEWS  mokes  the  difference 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1 1  West  1 9th  reet 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)675-4380 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

. . .  Bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  gome  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems 
used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  o  Publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  your 
looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Pcjyment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  week$-$5.20  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  llrie,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditlonol  line  In  copy.  Count  os  on  odditionol  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfoce.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  clossifiod  ads  charged 
the  following  rofes  per  colunnn  irx:h,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  moiled  edch  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature_ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Profitable,  community-minded  publisher 
seeks  new  challenge.  Quodrupled  ods 
at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  18  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases.  Currently  employed. 
Also  could  buy  paper  $300,000  gross 
minimum.  (71 5)  258-1555  after  6  C.T. 


ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Director  with 
proven  track  record  seeks  position  with 
organization  in  need  of  creative,  strong 
leadership.  Respond  to  Box  06790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  o  mid-sized  or  sttkiII 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Top  notch 
salesman.  Will  relocate.  Robert  (416) 
493-7864. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CSM  is  seeking  new 
challenges.  20-f  years  experience  with 
tvro  large  metros  and  mid-sized  dailies. 
Excellent  track  record  of  consistent 
growth.  Seeking  opportunities  with 
same  size  properties.  All  Zones  con¬ 
sidered.  Reply  to  Box  06804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ARTS  REPORTER  with  5  years  Los 
Angeles  and  northern  Califc^ia  expe¬ 
rience  seeks  new  challenge.  Rock  to 
classical,  film,  theater  and  more.  In 
depth  meets  high  productivity.  Respond 
to  Box  06789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  investigative  reporter, 
15-year  veteran,  seeks  creative 
ambitious  milieu.  Ideal;  Statehouse/ 
D.C.  beat.  Also  adept  at  arts,  environ¬ 
ment,  justice.  Call  Bill,  (612)  293-1388. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST, 
now  director  of  photography  at 
220,000-k  newspaper,  seeks  job  in 
organization  dedicated  to  quality  news 
photography  with  resources  to  bock  it 
up.  Want  opportunity  with  company 
that  walks  its  talk.  Specialist  in  news 
coverage;  experienced  at  big  events. 
Knows  what's  important  to  readers. 
Responsibilities  include  staffing,  budget, 
assignments,  production,  coaching, 
planning  and  monaging.  Technology- 
savvy.  Trained  in  management,  lead¬ 
ership,  ethics,  human  relations.  Call 
(800)  484-7021,  extension  6566.  E- 
mail  address:  70721.3314  6  Com¬ 
puServe. com  from  PressLink; 
70721.3314  @  compuserve.com  @ 
internet#. 


SPORTS  PRO.  Top  credentials.  Ready  to 
help  in  any  way.  Call  John  (609)  232- 
8377. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter. 
Prefer  zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891- 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. 


WINE  COLUMNIST 

Seeks  to  expand  venues  for  current 
vreekly  column.  Specializing  in,  but  not 
limited  to  CA  wines.  Extensive  industry 
contacts.  David  Riffo  (805)  296-0687 


CARIBBEAN!  Enterprise  or  assignment. 
Can  travel.  Lynda  Lohr,  Box  271,  ST. 
John,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  00831.  (809) 
693-8608. 


FREELANCE  WORK: 

BUSINESS  STORIES 

Experienced  business  writer  seeks 
freelance  assignments.  I've  worked  9 
years  as  a  business  reporter,  7  years  as 
a  business  editor,  and  hove  an  MBA. 
Call  (305)  663-8381  or  write  to:  Mike 
Seemuth,  7430  SW  59  Ct  #C7,  Miami, 
FL  33143. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  vrriters!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 


No.  Of  Insertions;  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


11  West  19m  street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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by  Allen  Neuharth 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

THE  STATE  OF  NEWS  STANDARDS 
TODAY  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE 
IN  THE  'GOLDEN  AGE' 


LET  ME  ATTEMPT  briefly  to  evaluate 
—  not  defend,  but  evaluate  —  the 
state  of  news  standards  today,  both  in 
print  and  broadcast. 

To  do  that,  two  questions  need  to  be 
considered:  What  is  it  we  choose  to 
call  news?  How  well  is  that  news  being 
gathered  by  professionals  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  public? 

Answering  the  first  question  is  pret¬ 
ty  simple.  The  second  is  a  bit  more 
complex. 

For  a  definition  of  “news,”  1  turn  to 
Webster. 

Webster  says  “news”  is  “matter  that 
is  newsworthy.”  And  “newsworthy”  is 
defined  as  “sufficiently  interesting  to 
the  general  public  to  warrant  report¬ 
ing.” 

So,  the  general  public  determines 
what  is  news  and  newsworthy?  Not  you 
or  1?  Not  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times?  Not  the  network  news  presi¬ 
dents?  Not  the  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Journalism  Review?  But  the  general 
public? 

Wow!  Webster,  forgive  us.  Perhaps 
we  know  not  what  we  do. 

But  let’s  look  anyway  at  how  we’re 
doing  “it”  —  the  gathering  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  information  “sufficiently  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  public.” 

The  short  answer  is  we’re  doing  OK. 
Better  than  ever.  The  theory  that  news 
standards  are  declining  is  both  ahistor- 
ical  and  wrong. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  in 
any  profession  to  recall  some  “golden 
age”  when  standards  allegedly  were 
higher  and  things  were  infinitely  better 
than  they  are  today.  Fact  is,  those  of  us 
who  lived  through  the  “golden  age” 
know  that  it  generally  was  not  quite  as 
golden  as  some  recall. 


Neuharth  is  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
Forum,  Arlington,  Va.  The  above  is 
excerpted  from  remarks  he  made  at  the 
Alfred  I.  duPont  Forum,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 
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Let’s  look  at  two  historic  media  ex¬ 
amples:  one  in  print,  one  in  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Two  names  most  often  invoked  by 
those  who  hark  back  to  the  good  old 
days  of  journalism:  Edward  Murrow, 
the  patron  saint  of  broadcast  news 
standards,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  after 
whom  the  most  prestigious  prizes  in 
print  journalism  are  named. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Pulitzer 
bought  the  highly  respected  New  York 
World.  He  promptly  ushered  in  what 
journalism  historians  call  the  first  age 
of  sensationalism  in  American  media. 

Critics  of  his  day  condemned  him 
for  what  we  now  call  “dumbing  down” 
the  news.  They  said  he  destroyed  a  fine 


newspaper  by  introducing  brassy  head¬ 
lines  —  and  even  pictures.  They  com¬ 
plained  that  standards  dropped  be¬ 
cause  the  news  was  oversimplified. 

And,  horror  of  horrors,  after  Pulitzer 
took  over  the  World,  its  front  page  no 
longer  carried  lengthy  articles  by  great 
scientists  or  the  president  of  Harvard. 

Instead,  human-interest  news  and 
coverage  of  crime,  politics  and  even 
sports  took  precedence  over  the  more 
serious  fare  that  once  dominated  the 
paper.  Pulitzer  covered  stories  that  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  “verboten”  and  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  bad  taste  in  their 
day. 

But  Pulitzer  properly  is  credited  with 
giving  us  our  first  mass  medium.  He 
published  understandable  information 
for  millions,  instead  of  thousands. 

Murrow  made  his  reputation  with 
great  wartime  reporting  from  London. 

But  in  the  1950s,  he  came  under  fire 
for  “betraying”  his  own  tony  and  high- 
minded  ideas  about  broadcast  news. 


In  1953,  he  started  broadcasting  Per¬ 
son  to  Person,  a  sort  of  TV  version  of 
People  magazine.  Perhaps  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Robin  Leach  and  his  Lifestyles 
of  the  Rich  and  Famous. 

Person  to  Person  was  immensely 
popular  with  the  general  public,  often 
capturing  as  much  as  45%  of  homes 
with  TV  sets.  But  critics  bashed  it. 
Time  magazine  in  a  1957  cover  story 
said  it  was  marked  “by  aimlessness  and 
a  degree  of  silliness.” 

The  rule  of  that  Murrow  show  was: 
No  hard  questions.  No  hard  answers. 
An  example: 

Murrow:  “Valentina,  what  was  the 
biggest  thrill  of  your  career?” 


Valentina:  “Well,  once  1  designed  an 
eyelash  that  Alfred  Lunt  needed  for 
one  of  his  roles.  1  was  very  pleased 
with  that.” 

Murrow:  “You  certainly  should  have 
been.” 

So  much  for  confessions  of  the  not- 
so-golden  age. 

Now  let’s  turn  to  today  and  evaluate 
whether  news  standards  are  declining 
from  what  they  were  100,  50,  10  or 
even  five  years  ago. 

Overall,  1  think  not. 

Are  there  instances  in  which  irre¬ 
sponsible,  accusatory  journalism  has 
run  amok?  Yes,  of  course. 

Do  journalists  need  better  training 
and  professional  development,  more 
concern  about  ethics,  more  compas¬ 
sion?  Again,  yes,  yes  and  yes. 

Should  we  continue  to  press  for 
higher  standards  and  to  take  on  irre¬ 
sponsible  practices  such  as  reliance  on 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  44) 
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Fact  is,  those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  “golden 
age”  know  that  it  generally  was  not  quite  as  golden 
as  some  recall. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Sun-Journal  Newspaper 
Lewiston,  ME. 


Skiing  is  in  full  swing  at  Sugarloaf,  ME  and  throughout  all  of  New  England. 


Busy  ski  slopes  mean  big  business 
for  New  England  retailers! 

With  over  200  alpine  and  cross  country  ski  areas,  New  England  is 
the  busiest  winter  playground  in  the  Northeast. 


When  the  crowds  head  north,  steer  them  to  your  store  with  your 
retail  ads  in  these  New  England  newspapers. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


CONNECTICUT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonvalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


j?hat  was  tile  FDIC’s'fnessa^  ^ 
x/to  anyone  who  wanted  to  know 
y  anything  about  its  business. 

B^st  knowalbr  insuring  bank 
lojths,  the  FDIC  has  another  re- 
,  -iponsibilit^  When  a  (ailed  bank  is 
, , '  sold,  ^ets  the  purchaser  doesn’t 
want  are  turned  over  to  the  federal 
^^ncy  for  liquidation.  Unfortu^ 
nately,  many  of  those  assets  are 
^  mort^ges  on  hprnes,  (arms  and 
small  businesses  owned  by  citizens 
across  the  country. 

^  People  who  had  never  missed  a 
payment  lost  their  property  when 
the  FDIC  demanded  lull  payment 
and  refused  to  compromise.  The 
'  FDIC  fhen  sold— for  dimes^  on  the 
dollar — proj^rty  it  had  acquired  ^ 
through  foreclosure, 
p  The^agency  answered  to  no 
one— including  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service' reporters  Andrew  ^ 

''  Schneider  and  Peter  A  Brown, 

)  whose  356  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  requests  were  denied.  ^ 
' ,  /  Undaunted,  Schneider  and 

Brown  interviewed ^nearly  700 
/ '  people,  ih  22  states  and  collected 
f  more  than  65,000  documents  dur-  y 
ing  a  10-month  investigation  in 
-^1993.  Their  fiixling?  Wre  detailed 
in  a  series  of  articles  published  by 
Scrip/ps  Howard  News  Service 
clients  around  the  wqrld.  j 
Daysiater  a  Senate  subcommit- 
^  tee  h^d  a  hearing  and  confirmed 
the  reporters’  findings. 
y  Now  the  FDIC  rniy  forced  to 
follow  guidelines  described  by  one 
^  senator  as  “(air-rttinded,  serisible 
and  responsible.”  ^  ^ 

That’s  a  gpod  sign. 

Y  gSg  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
/  ill  NEWS  SERVICE 


^  NO  BACKtAic;* 
,  NO  NOSY  REPORTB 


BrORDKOf 


